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AN UNCONSIDERED SOURCE OF CRITERIA 
OF EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


BY DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I 


F courses and curricula for various types of schools are to be de- 
rived scientifically rather than intuitively and empirically, they 
must rest upon validated objectives—that is, defined and tested edu- 
cational values. But the value or “‘worthwhileness” of any particular 
type or degree of education is necessarily based on social values— 
either explicitly determined, or, because of custom, implicitly as- 
sumed. It is obvious, therefore, that the criteria or standards by 
which educational objectives are to be validated must be in even 
more basic ways criteria or standards of social values. 

Social values—‘“things of worth” to small or large societies, and 
to their individual members—are of thousands of kinds. Many 
of these are prominent in our everyday desires and pursuits—to be 
expressed as various species of security, health, wealth, justice, knowl- 
edge, beauty, fellowship, religiousness, liberty, and the like. Many 
kinds of ‘truest social values’”—and especially the more deferred, 
intangible, and socially diffused—are perceived only by sagacious 
spirits or scientific minds. 

But to define, or even to measure by standards absolute for one 
type, the social values essential to civilized societies carries us only 
part of the distance towards determining educational values for pur- 
poses of curriculum making. Here the problem of first importance 
is that of relative values. 

We can now estimate with considerable precision the “relative 
worths” of spelling masteries of different words. But we cannot 
yet compare with any exactness the “relative worths” of certain 
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specific masteries of spelling compared with certain specific masteries 
of computation in decimals, or with certain specific appreciations of 
graphic art. 

However, educational science is at no greater disadvantage here 
than is even that best developed of the social sciences, economics. 
The economist cannot yet go back of the tastes and customs of every- 
day folk (as expressed, for example, in “‘prices’’) in determining the 
relative worths of wheat and diamonds, of housing and diversion. 
The lives of all of us are constantly filled with problems of making 
choices among many social values—or among social ills of great or 
less great seriousness. 

Before attempting to analyze certain less obvious sources of 
criteria of educational values, it is desirable that we perceive the full 
implications of our search for valid educational objectives. These 
are well suggested by readily made amplifications of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s famous query, ““What Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” 


II 


For purposes of present-day curriculum studies that query can be 
thus analyzed and expanded: 


What and how much 

knowledge of detailed facts; (or) (and) knowledge of principles 
and generalizations; appreciations (tastes, sensible or rational 
valuations, etc.) ; ideals and aspirations; attitudes (of liking, re- 
pulsions, credulity, and hundreds of others); faiths and beliefs; 
skills of manipulation; skills of speech; skills of calculation and 
others of an “intellectual” nature; skilled powers of management; 
fixed moral habits; and other types of specific manual, vocal, moral, 
appreciational, or intellectual achievement, 


In the fields of 
oral speech; (or) (and) written expression; apprehension of read- 
ing; mathematical powers; natural science; musical performance; 
histories; home economics; French; musical appreciation; graphic 
arts performance; mental sciences; social sciences; a trade or other 
vocation; and some scores of other divisions of the social in- 
heritance, 


Is of most worth to and through case-aggregates (or classes, age- 
levels, case-groups, etc. )— 
Ti. (children, 4-6 years of age, upper half intelligence, poor 
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environments); (or) (and) T21. (boys, 16-18, past seventh 
grade general schooling, economically needy beyond the average, 
lower third of intelligence); T41. (girls, graduating from high 
school, below par in health, from prosperous (grade C) family 
surroundings); Ts51. (boys, 14-18, under prison sentence for 
delinquency (and of these, those above median (for this age) in 
intelligence) ; T61. (young men, 19-20, entering sophomore year 
in college, no vocation yet elected, variable intellectual and sport- 
ing interests) ; T71. (children, 6-9, prosperous home environment, 
likely to remain in full-time schools to 20, in upper third of intelli- 
gence) ; Tx (many other case-groups or case-aggregates or types), 





Towards making them optimum 
conservers of their own health; (or) (and) coéperators in con- 
serving the health of others; persons as respects conformity in 
moral and civic behavior (social conformity); persons of initia- 
tive in helping themselves and others to live good moral and civic 
lives; personalities as respects rich possessions of intellectual and 
esthetic interests and resources; performers of work in approved 
vocations when the time comes for them to share productively in 
the work of the world; defenders of their country in time of need; 
friendly codperators with distant and different peoples; performers 
or appreciators of scores of many other functions of proved values. 


Throughout 
the days and weeks of the present; (or) (and) the many years 
that lie ahead, 

Under such contemporary social conditions that— 
as in America of 1925, abundant economic resources, much public 
interest in good education, considerable trained service, and possi- 
bilities of prolonged full-time school attendance on the part of 
children, are all available; (or) as in China of 1925, economic re- 
sources are scanty, old customs persist, and public interest in 
modern education is weak; as in northern and eastern states of 
the United States, social and economic evolution have produced 
conditions where, on the one hand, prodigious economic produc- 
tion is possible with little extensively trained labor, whilst political 
conditions become increasingly complex beyond the comprehension 
of even well-informed men, 


When our best techniques of teaching 
are such as have been traditional in English secondary schools for 
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Po ae 


the last half century; (or) are such as now prevail in a few private 
select “day schools” in prosperous American suburbs; (or) are 
such as may become stabilized on the present most advanced stages 
of “project method” and “Dalton plans.” 


The possibilities of offering education seem, then, almost endlessly 
varied in kind and, within each department, degree of extent or ex- 
cellence of attainment. Extensive proved or probable variabilities 
also prevail among those for whom the several types of education 
are designed—as respects educabilities, interests, and potentialities 
for putting their educational achievements to service. Perhaps, in 
the complexities of the modern world, no less variety exists as to the 
social needs to be served by education. 

Such analysis produces for us of to-day far more perplexing prob- 
lems of educational values than could have been conceived even in 
Spencer’s comparatively recent day. Our consciousness of social 
needs possible to be met by education, our possession of ‘‘subjects” 
available for teaching, and our willingness to venture into new fields, 
| have all enormously increased since 1850. But the available inherent 
i abilities of learners, youthful and adult, seem not to have changed 
4 at all. Their available time for school has increased moderately, 
' 





and our techniques of administering and imparting school education 
have been somewhat improved. Our most formidable problems now 
a are those of educational values, specific and relative. 

Under these conditions it seems futile to argue about “the aim”’ of 
education. Hundreds, if not thousands, of valuable ends are to be 
achieved through those processes of controlled learning that we desig- 
, nate as education. At any given stage in the total scheme of school 
) education for any given case-aggregate it may be possible to select 
one group of objectives that should be given primary consideration; 
| but the attempt to do this over any extensive area seems as purpose- 
1 | less as to seek to discover which “‘is more important, the brain or the 
stomach, the plow or the sword.” 

Where conditions enable us to postulate a specified degree of 
| “worthwhileness” or value for one type of educational product 
—for example, spelling, mastery of a trade, cultural knowledge of 
American history, proficiency in baseball—it now appears to be prac- 
ticable to arrange in some order of importance the items, stages, or 
other factors entering into or capable of composing that product. 
This has already been well done in spelling. It would have been 
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done in Wilson’s study of arithmetic, if he had not mixed two unlike 
criteria of values. It may soon be achieved in certain fields of geo- 
graphic data when the validity of the Rugg and Hockett criteria 
shall have been confirmed. There appear to be no good reasons why 
it should not presently be done in such fields as modern language 
study, stenography, preparation for the performance of a profes- 
sion, and training in epistolary composition. 

In these attempts at measuring educational values we encounter 
the same problems that confront the economist in trying to measure 
economic values. First to stand out is the “law of diminishing re- 
turns.’ Successive increments do not have equal values. In time a 
point is reached where new increments are not worth their cost. 
Further additions may even give a “disvalue,”’ an absolute loss. 

Again, we discover variabilities of value according to case-aggre- 
gates or other classifications of personnel through whom values are 
realized. Under some circumstances an automobile or lathe is of 
much value; under others, it is merely an encumbrance. Skill in a 
trade may under some conditions not only have no value, but be the 
source of habits obstructive to new situations. Many New Yorkers 
have had occasion to deplore the possession of a “champagne appe- 
tite’ where personal powers permitted only a “beer income.” 

Third, as noted above, even economic science makes but rough 
work only as yet in dealing with comparative values—except as 
helped by the provisional measures of price. How compare in any 
fundamental way the social values of fire-arms and locomotives? 
Clothes and medicines? Public schools and churches? 

Even though, therefore, we should succeed, through the aid of well 
sustained hypothetical criteria of educational values, in establishing 
“scales of value’ for various components of such a means of educa- 
tion as a subject, or a method applied to a subject, or to such a product 
of education as a well defined form of mastery or other achievement, 
—we shall still be but at the beginnings of our troubles. For schools 
operate on the basis of curricula; and curricula are made of several 
courses (and would usually receive many more if social demands 
could be met), relative values among which give the curriculum maker 
his worst difficulties. 


Ill 


Some social values—or established varieties of human well-being— 
are so generally perceived and approved as to constitute fairly tan- 
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gible sources of criteria for educational values. Moderate literacy, 
command of simple letter writing, mastery of generally used forms 
of computation, and moderate knowledge of locational geography 
are clearly of this order. 

So, too, are certain other varieties of social values, even where 
popular doubt prevails as to their being capable of realization 
through school educational processes. Here belong: competency 
in a trade; ability to ward off tuberculosis; and a reputation for 
business honesty. 

But many of the most visible or definable of social values are 
themselves, of course, likewise to be interpreted as means to more 
inclusive human values. Certainly literacy, vocational success, law- 
abidingness, good manners, fondness for literature, and the like are 
more means than final goals of human values. It is only lack of 
social vision that causes us as individuals to feel that in certain 
forms of our good health, our possession of wealth, our satisfactions 
of curiosities, our dominance, our success in competition, and the like, 
there are for us “final values,” as it is given us to realize such things. 

Perhaps we should admit that the social sciences can give us no 
light on ultimate or final social values. Religion and philosophy may 
render much service by “projecting” ever more far-reaching faiths 
as to these ultimate or eternal values. But science can only assemble, 
interpret, and, for successive generations, help reconstruct on the 
higher planes, suggested by instinct and new experience, the valuations 
of men, and the intermediate goods that help towards the realization 
of these valuations. 

The most enduring, inclusive and, for practical purposes, ulti- 
mate of social valuations consist of varying compounds of instinct 
and culture, sometimes crystallized as deep-rooted attitudes (of fear, 
jealousy, maternal love, coéperativeness, industriousness, pugnacity, 
conjugal affections, and the like), or socially nurtured as faiths (hope 
for life beyond the grave, Christian valuations of each individual 
soul, democratic valuations of the individual, the worth of high caste, 
the prizing of knowledge and beauty “for their own sakes,” the at- 
tractiveness of wealth, the cherishing of honor, etc.). 

Some kinds of education—and especially those we call moral, civic, 
cultural, religious, and the like—may be consciously designed to 
cause children or adults to “‘change their valuations’’—to fear, de- 
spise or hold in low esteem what they might otherwise prize, and 
vice versa. These specific educational objectives, like achievements 
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in the school arts (reading, writing, calculation, etc.), may be valued 
as means to more inclusive or enduring or significant educational ob- 
jectives. But we have seen that these are in turn only means to the 
still larger social values, though temporarily we feel them as “‘valued’”’ 
ends in themselves. 

As societies become more complex, more delicately organized, it 
is obvious that many old values must change, perhaps new values be- 
come established. To give effect to these, the valuations of men, or 
at least of influential men, must likewise be changed. Everywhere 
to-day the more institutionalized agencies of society appear to be re- 
‘ lying upon some form of education—in schools or elsewhere—to 
produce these new, and, to the immediate sensitivities of human na- 
ture, perhaps less welcome valuations. 

Back of our social processes of establishing and modifying valu- 
ations there constantly appear new problems as to what are the 
more real, more essential, more enduring, or more socialized of 
social values. We need to discover what is “the greatest good to the 
greatest number,” what is meant by “life more abundantly,” and what 
are for the next generation at least the truest goals of social 
progress. 

It is here submitted that present-day policies of deriving and vali- 
dating educational objectives, whether empirical or quasi-scientific, in- 
volve at least one fundamental error in interpreting the more basic 
of social values inherent in highly organized societies. This is that 
the “herd” type of social organization is no less important than the 
“team” type of social organization as a source of things socially 
worthwhile. Distinctions of the kind implied here can best be under- 
stood through examples. 

IV 


The practical work of the world is done by certain kinds of social 
groups—bands, partnerships, crews, companies, unions, corporations. 
The political control of societies for defence and maintenance of 
order is achieved through other kinds of social groupings—nations, 
provinces, cities, parties, cliques, tribes. The promotion of religion, 
the fostering of superior types of intellectual and esthetic culture, and 
the realization of the satisfactions of congenial fellowship are like- 
wise achieved through social groupings of many sizes and kinds. 
Only through the family are human beings assured anything like a 
satisfactory transmission of the primary racial inheritances—biologi- 
cal and sociological, 
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Within every social group there exist needs for some similarities 
of qualities—of likemindedness, codperative intent, likeness of re- 
sponse. In some cases emphasis on these similarities produces what 
will here be called the herd-like social group. A fraternity, a club, 
a coterie, a band, a social set, or a political party commonly strives to 
recruit its membership from individuals who closely approximate 
some approved norm as respects one or more qualities considered 
vital. 

In many social groups, however, dissimilarities may be no less 
prized or needed. The conjugal pair is one of the most enduring of 
social groups. For its best functioning it doubtless needs certain 
similarities in its members—of race, religion, sumptuary standards. 
But it also requires marked dissimilarities. Specialization and co- 
ordination of qualities and functions—the basis of team action rather 
than herd action—are dominant in the conjugal pair. 

Still more heterogeneous is the family. The individual members 
differ in sex, age, experience, domination, and most of all in func- 
tional service within the group. The family is typically a team, never 
a herd, as the terms are used here. 

A community—meaning thereby a codperative union of all persons 
occupying a given geographical area and so composing a village, 
a county, a city, a nation, or a confederacy—is, obviously, very 
heterogeneous or team-like in its composition. Both sexes, all ages, 
all grades of ability, all vocations, are commonly represented. If 
these heterogeneous elements codrdinate well in their functional 
activities, we have a good community. Otherwise the community 
falls short. 

Within a given community we sometimes have social crystalliza- 
tions or aggregations of individuals greatly resembling each other 
as respects one or more qualities or interests. Thus we get the 
gang, the band, the coterie, the clique, the union, the club, the mob, 
the set, the class. If these too greatly solidify their purposes they 
may seriously damage the community. 

Team organizations, sometimes of very elaborate kinds, are the 
artificial products evolved in meeting some pressing need. An army, 
a ship’s crew, or an ecclesiastical organization, wherein different kinds 
and degrees of responsibility and reward are apportioned to individ- 
uals according to their potentialities, is a codrdinated social mechan- 
ism. The modern business corporation is a triumph of team 
building. In this the contributions of several grades of investors, 
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of many types of laborers, and of several kinds of administra- 
tive intelligence are coérdinated. Such a team sometimes breaks 
down if too great coherence develops in one set of its personnel— 
stockholders, managers, technicians, manual workers, or other. 

Which is the more efficient and safe type of social organization 
for civilized societies, that putting a premium on herd-forming simi- 
larities, or that prizing the possibilities of team-forming coérdina- 
tions? Though contemporary sociology does not yet fully answer 
this question, many tendencies are now visible, and many comprehen- 
sive valuations are already in evidence. These nearly all point to the 
superior functioning of team-groups, the relative dangerousness of 
herd-groups. 

The state at its best is the most stupendous team formed by men. 
Its social uses are manifold. A given state may sometimes be dis- 
rupted by team-like groups—such as seceding provinces. But it is 
far more likely to suffer from the strife of herd-like formations— 
that is belligerent groups or blocs composed of individuals like unto 
each other as regards race, religion, economic class interest, speech, 
or other unifying similarity making powerful emotional appeal. 

In complex and rich societies many tendencies towards formation 
of herd-like groups operate almost irresistibly. In the large city 
thieves can foregather in one environment, socially irresponsible ar- 
tists in another, millionaires in a third, loose rich women in a fourth, 
researchers of particular kinds in still another. Negroes occupy one 
section; Chinese another. The fecund families of the poor throng 
certain streets, the pet dogs of sterile social climbers others. 

Under these conditions conscious community coéperations may be- 
come mechanized, impersonal, of secondary consideration. In the 
‘ small school or university classes may express the only visible ten- 
dencies towards herd formations. But large institutions give rein to 
far more basic social impulses. Here appear fraternities, sumptuary 
“sets,” moral coteries, intellectual strata. 

Can we doubt that tight herd-formations now threaten the general 
social stability of a commonwealth like the United States? Blocs, 
secret fraternities, exclusive faiths, workers unions, Palm Beach and 
Pullman car confraternities, back alley gangs, law-despising coteries, 
and beaureaucratic office-holders—all these are, or can easily be- 
come, portentous. 

How can or should this great source of social values, positive and 
negative, affect educational values? In what ways, if at all, can the 
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educational values chosen by schools as bases of curricula aggravate 
instead of neutralize harmful tendencies towards herd-mindedness? 
Are our present efforts to “democratize’”’ education likely to rest 
on some of the illusions that have heretofore nullified honest efforts 
to democratize politics, marriage, and industry? 


V 


Before the advent of publicly supported systems of education, most 
schools were provided under the auspices of guilds—religious, mili- 
tary, crafts, or commercial—or else were essentially commercial en- 
terprises catering to particular economic or other classes. Private 
schools still reflect these segregations, all of which tend to promote 
certain kinds of herd-mindedness. 

Public schools can be so arranged as likewise to accentuate class 
consciousness and herd-like uniformities, as in France and Germany. 
But in America public school segregation is usually accidental and 
unintended until entry upon vocational schools is necessary. Then, 
in the interests of anything but sham vocational education, segre- 
gations paralleling those in the vocational world are inevitable. 

The real herd-forming tendencies in American public education 
now persist chiefly in the curricula. If shop work is introduced into 
an eighth grade it is made obligatory for all. If Snow Bound is 
studied by one, all must take it. Because early secondary schools 
found algebra a good study for boys, all girls for nearly a century 
of secondary education have had to take algebra. To suggest to the 
usual high school principal that perhaps not all pupils should be re- 
quired to take English or Civics or Problems of Democracy is to be 
met by a stony politeness such as the more restrained of us show to- 
wards self-styled anarchists. Our backward women’s colleges still 
cling tenaciously to Latin as a sine qua non for the A.B. degree. 

In the work of the world we recognize readily enough that no one 
man tries to serve the world both as lawyer and as doctor. But how 
persistently academic minds have tried to prove that Latin or alge- 
bra is an essential “‘prevocational” study to each profession! Voca- 
tional schools for carpentry, tailoring or printing hardly exist as yet; 
but to “hold pupils in school” misinformed educators become willing 
to offer “‘prevocational” studies or shop practices for these callings— 
provided such offerings are not “narrowly vocational.” These men 
think in terms of herd-groups, not team-groups. 

But it is in the fields of cultural, civic, and physical education that 
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our herd-making practices are worst. Despite manifestly great 
variabilities in ability and potential opportunity to share in codpera- 
tive government, visible to the discerning eye even at the age of 
twelve, we still try to prepare all pupi's, so far as they will remain in 
our schools between fourteen and eighteen, for identical parts in 
political service. ‘All men are created free and equal” asserted 
the Declaration of Independence. Educators still seem to make 
curricula as though they believed that statement in all its implica- 
tions. Perhaps they can be induced to read Walter Lippmann’s 
Phantom Public whilst still retaining their faith in essential de- 
mocracy. 

Which is the most nearly practicable “ideal community” as judged 
by truly “cultural” standards—one in which all adults have the same 
superior tastes and cultural interests, or one in which various groups 
complement each other and give a richly codrdinated scheme of cul- 
tural interests to make up the “‘cultured community’? But secondary 
school and even liberal college curricula seem as yet hardly conscious 
of this distinction. Stereotyped courses are the rule. Individual or 
group variabilities are seldom nurtured. The guiding principle seems 
to be, ‘‘What is good for one is good for all.” 

There are, of course, several valid historical explanations of the 
strong tendency of all large school systems to treat their students as 
like units in preparing them for their places in the world. 

The first of these rests on the fact that early public education con- 
cerned itself chiefly with the school arts—of which, to some moderate 
degree, requirements are obviously the same among all normally en- 
dowed persons. But the American public elementary school speedily 
expanded to eight or even ten year-grades. All up through these 
grades the force of custom or sheer inertia led to the maintenance 
of uniform requirements in arithmetic, history, geography, calis- 
thenics, woodworking, bookkeeping, classical literature. Differences 
of ability, of interest, of potential place for service were ignored. 
“Every boy had a chance to be president of the United States.” 

In our village and city school systems another factor has doubtless 
been the pressure of educational factory conditions. Any agency re- 
quired to do much work at little cost can achieve best results by 
“quantity production of standardized parts.” No one will dispute the 
fact that our city schools have been forced into “quantity produc- 
tion.” They have found here that the path of least resistance is 
along the line of “standardized parts” of learning—whether in 
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calisthenics or music, in fire drill or grammar, in textbooks or fashions 
in handwriting. Within recent years dawning recognition of the 
folly of factory methods in urban schools has produced a variety of 
protests—some against ‘‘Procrustean methods,” and others under 
the slogan, ‘‘Adapt education to individual needs.”’ But almost no- 
where have these reached the heart of the difficulty, which is in the 
field of aims rather than in the field of method. 

A third source of paralyzing uniformities in educational objectives 
derives through the guild or class origins of secondary and collegiate. 
education. The higher private institutions serving class-conscious 
herd formations were, naturally, expected to produce strict conform- 
ists to whatever was the segregating tradition—sumptuary in all 
cases, political in some, religious in others, and civic in many. All 
“gentlemen” must be forced through the same mold—Latin, Greek, 
sports, one social philosophy. Very belatedly, the modern “workers” 
now want to profit by these ancient examples of class-formative 
schooling. 

But the fourth great source of herd-like uniformities in school 
objectives is hardest to criticise, partly because it is both modern and 
altruistic, and partly because it represents one kind of reaction away 
from class education. That source is found in American democratic 
aspirations. (France, England, and Australia seem never to have 
let their aspirations for political democracy disturb seriously their 
historic addictions to undemocratic, that is, class-segregated, school 
systems.) Like the superficial interpreters of the “free and equal” 
clause referred to above, educators, and perhaps even more, lay 
directors of educational policies, have stood for the principle that 
“what was good (or bad, or deserved, or permissible) for one was 
good for others.” This principle was, with best of intentions, car- 
ried to its reductio ad absurdum in the case of philanthropically sup- 
ported negro education from 1870 to 1910. At the latter date it 
seems probable that more blacks than whites were actually studying 
Greek within the schools and colleges of the South. 

A wise application of the principles of democracy will, of course, 
refuse to allow differentiations of educational opportunities or re- 
quirements on such irrelevant grounds as differences of religion, poli- 
tics, color, sex, or sumptuary standards. But will it ignore differences 
of endowment, of potential opportunity, and especially the great 
social needs of coédrdinated complementary contributions to culture, 
civism, vocation, fellowship and family instead of identical contri- 
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butions? Shall all the members of a camping team bring only wood 
or water or game? 

A realization of genuinely democratic aspirations for democratic 
education must be achieved through application of “making the 
most of each individual,” and not through trying to build on false 
assumptions as to the inherent “equalities” (identities) of individ- 
uals in native powers or potential areas of optimum usefulness. 
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A PREFACE TO 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRICULUM * 


BY HAROLD RUGG 


Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I 


OT long ago I witnessed an episode that sets forth with startling 

clarity the great ends of intellectual education. While studying 
the curriculum of the Denver public schools, I went one afternoon 
with the superintendent to the North High School. As we entered 
the building two boys, apparently fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
passed us absorbed in intense discussion. Dressed in sweaters, with 
hair rumpled, they were evidently returning from a strenuous hour 
of basketball in the gymnasium. My attention was called to them 
by the animated argument in which they were engaged. As we passed 
almost shoulder to shoulder, one of the boys suddenly stopped, shook 
his forefinger at the other, and said smilingly, ‘Fred, your point is 
well taken, but what is your authority ?” 

I gasped and inquired of my companion if we had witnessed a 
typical product of instruction in the Denver schools. He sighed and 
said he wished he might think so; it certainly was a fine ideal, but he 
feared that other agencies had been training these boys in deliberative 
argument. 

“Your point is well taken, but— 

“What is your authority?” 
Tolerant understanding and—critical questioning. Two great ends 
of intellectual education. 

Willingness to listen, openness of mind, confidence that the other 
fellow may have a point; this attitude of mind is needed more in 
America to-day than almost any other. But not only openness of 
mind—flexibility, too. The open mind must not be a drafty one. 
The outcome we seek is nothing short of a mind informed and trained 
to withhold complete acceptance or denial until the evidence is in. 


* With illustrations from the Lincoln School Experiment in the Social Sciences. 
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A mind willing to listen, but also critical of arguments and evidence. 
A mind that denies acquiescence or rejection until it is sure; that 
questions from habit: What are the facts before us? Where did they 
come from? How reliable are they? What is the faith of their 
sponsor? Have we all of the facts? 

Is there an aim of intellectual education more important than the 
development of tolerant understanding and of the habit of critical 
questioning ? 


II 


Understanding? It is the basis of social life in a coéperative order 
—yet a basis rarely achieved. 

“Do you understand me?” asked Robert Louis Stevenson after a 
night’s argument with his friend, and concludes: ‘‘God knows! I 
should think it highly improbable !”’ 

Two personalities, let alone two nations, can achieve understanding 
only when they have evolved an elaborate common background of 
meaning. The gulf between them must be bridged by a system of 
unique names for the facts and relationships of living together; and 
to erect this requires many interpenetrations of mind. Now, the task 
has multiplied in difficulty recently, for the modern mind has pro- 
duced a horde of subtle ideas, far outnumbering the words which 
have been built up to express them. Ask the next six people you 
chance to meet what Democracy means to them! 

Meaning has outrun articulation. 

Minds encounter special difficulty in communicating in this day 
because, with the territorial scattering of our population and the 
devastating urbanization which has paralleled it, print has usurped 
the role of oral speech. In a simple society communication is direct 
and personal; in a complicated society it is devious and impersonal. 
Not so long ago communication was essentially by word of mouth; 
now the vehicle of understanding for half the world is the printed 
word. As this has taken place, communication has lost its physical, 
its emotional quality, become impersonal, and cleavages and mis- 
understandings spread apace in America. 

Now, Stevenson and his friend were speaking face to face, utiling 
all the channels of understanding. Meaning became three-dimensional 
—the bare words were given depth by a shrug of the shoulders, a 
smile, a gesture of the up-flung hand, and articulation was dramatized, 
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clothed with meaning. Yet communication between these masters of 
language had reached an impasse. 

If, therefore, we have no assurance that words uttered by one 
person will reproduce more than a bare approximation of the same 
meaning in his hearer’s mind, how much more difficult for groups or 
nations to understand one another! Wars are made, great crises 
brought on in business and foreign affairs, because of confusion in 
meaning. “The words of Lloyd George, badly understood and badly 
transmitted,” said M. Briand to the Chamber of Deputies, “seemed 
to give the Pan-Germanists the idea that the time had come to start 
something.” * 

Episodes of misunderstanding fill the diaries of current events. 
The foreign minister speaks to nations, uttering meanings unique to 
his intent and experience. His words, passing through the variegated 
meshes of the Press, create connotations, passions, enthusiasms, 
prejudices, in millions of readers, foreign in large part to the meaning 
he sought to convey. What assurance is there that even approxi- 
mately the same meaning will be taken by an audience of a thousand 
educated men and women from the pronouncement of the speaker 
of the evening? You walk out of a political rally, educational lec- 
ture, sermon, intercollegiate debate, your ears dinning with the con- 
tradiction of approval, flat denial, agreement, critical questioning, 
unhesitating belief. The same set of words, falling on ears tuned to a 
great range of sensitized backgrounds, biases, appreciations, produces 
variations of meaning through the whole gamut of interpretation. 


III 


Industrialism has transformed an individualistic order into a social 
one—and life in America has become compellingly codperative. Since 
1800 the peoples of the great industrial nations have been forced 
to adjust their modes of living to a most startling social transmutation. 
Communities and countries that were entirely isolated and self-suffi- 
cient have become almost completely interdependent. The peoples 
of the world are now so linked together that no nation can live to 
itself; no section lives to itself; no industry lives to itself; no person 
lives to himself—all are interdependent. 

The evolution of the Great Mechanical Society, therefore, has 
raised the mechanism of understanding to a status of crucial signifi- 
cance. Words play a new and dictating rdle—in industry, in politics, 


1 Lippmann, quoting New York Times, May 25, 1921. 
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in social life. Under industrialism goods are produced for deferred 
consumption; hence exchange is put upon a verbal basis. - The reaches 
of contract have multiplied to undreamed-of ramifications. The 
agencies of communication—conspicuously the press and the radio— 
domineer over the group mind. The area of government has been 
stretched and politics has become a mushroom growth of hierarchical 
organization and confusion. 

I say the current American scene, therefore, makes for the strategic 
position of the printed word and, correspondingly, of the school 
curriculum. Current conditions in America throw into sharp relief 
the critical need of teaching our youth to understand American life. 
America is attempting to carry on a great experiment in democratic 
government under the most hampering conditions: A heterogeneous 
congeries of people of less than eighth-grade education, sprawled 
over a huge continent of 70,000 communities, huddled (sixty millions 
of them) in towns and cities, existing on a bare living wage, engaged 
primarily in the quest for food,—many totally ignorant of and indif- 
ferent to their collective affairs. 

It is especially important that our youth should develop clear com- 
prehension of life in America because of the cleavages which dominate 
it. The whole continent is ablaze with the impact of groups; in this 
respect it merely reflects the contemporary order in other countries. 
Suspicion, misunderstanding, friction, pervade the social life of 
peoples in many parts of the earth. Successive decades of American 
political and economic history have been characterized by their 
realignments of countries, sections, and groups. The contemporary 
order reveals this same division of our people into cliques. They 
exhibit distressing cleavages; for example, that of proletarian worker 
and capitalist owner, of Protestant and Catholic; of producer and 
middleman; of black and white; of industrialist and farmer. Scores 
of races, nationalities, and cultures have been thrown into the melting 
pot of America, but the process of coalescing is thwarted. At the 
basis of each cleavage is lack of understanding. 


IV 


The foregoing paragraphs, mere captions for the more complete 
exposition of the argument,” carry implications of grave import. 
The American public schools confront curriculum problems that 
are little short of overwhelming in difficulty. Their task is no less 
*It is developed in a forthcoming book on the school curriculum. 
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than the creation of a generation of men and women, informed about 
and interested in the American drama, who tend to settle matters of 
controversy on the basis of reflection rather than prejudice. It is 
the task of leading millions of growing youth to an understanding of 
an industrial civilization which is incalculably difficult to comprehend. 
A candid review of the events of the past few years reveals the im- 
perative necessity of attempting to help solve this tremendous prob- 
lem. So, American life being what it is—complicated, difficult to 
understand, highly dynamic; the school constituted as it is—large 
classes, relatively uninformed teachers, early elimination of pupils, 
only one conclusion can be drawn. This is that the greatest hope for 
improvement in our generation lies in the construction of a curriculum 
which shall as fully as possible overcome the handicaps of the present 
school situation, and which shall lead the great body of pupils to an 
understanding and appreciation of the conditions and problems of our 
complex civilization. 


V 


As matters stand, the curriculum consists of much useless discussion 
of the current fozms of industry, politics, and social organization. 
The vital forces in our society are ignored. Whereas the Great 
Mechanical Society is highly dynamic, the school curriculum is static. 
Being a conservative agency, it naturally tends to lag far behind the 
society for which it is preparatory. Rarely does it anticipate social 
needs; seldom does it serve as a competent instrument for social 
improvement. 


Hence to bring youth to an understanding of the contemporary 
order we must hearten ourselves to alter radically the curriculum of 
the public schools.® 

First and foremost, the rift between curriculum and society must 
be bridged. The content of the school must be constructed out of 
the very materials of American life—not from academic relics of 
Victorian precedents. The curriculum must bring children to close 


3 My colleagues and I in the social science research group of the Lincoln School believe so firmly 
in the supreme importance of that goal that we have already spent five years attempting to recon- 
struct a curriculum which will help achieve it. Two years more of research and experimentation 
must be carried on before we shall be measurably content with the preliminary form of the course, 
even for the three grades of the junior high school. 

The complete exposition of our curriculum program has not yet been written; only partial state- 
ments of it have been made. Indeed it cannot be completely described until our research is finished. 
In the meantime I am asked frequently: Just what are the central purposes of your work? What 
are the characteristics of your curriculum? What are your methods of constructing it? It is these 
questions that I have set myself to answer briefly in this article. The more complete exposition is 
being published in a series of monographs and books. The publications in which our studies are 
being reported are tentatively listed at the end of this article. 
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grip with the roar and steely clang of industry, with the great inte- 
grated structure of American business, and must prepare them in 
sympathy and tolerance to confront the underlying forces of political 
and economic life. Young America must awake to the newly emerging 
culture of industrialism and she must become articulate. 

We must discover a sane method by which useless subject matter 
can be discarded from the school curriculum and, instead, major 
problems, institutions, and modes of living that are of social impor- 
tance utilized and taught in the lowest school grades commensurate 
with the mental abilities and experiences of children. 

Especially is the hiatus great between school and life in those 
aspects of the curriculum which we have come to call the social 
studies * and in their correlate, the culture materials. There is slowly 
emerging from the chaos of the new industrialism the faint outlines 
of a unique and virile Ameriean culture. There are similarly definite 
economic and political forces shaping the destiny of our people. These 
must all be brought into the curriculum. 

How, for example, can the peoples of the world master the art of 
coéperation unless schools teach their youth true understanding of 
one another? They cannot, unless vivid pictures are supplied of the 
way people live in different parts of the earth, unless voluminous 
narratives are given of the manner by which 800 million human beings 
evolved our fragile Great Society, and unless much consideration is 
given to the critical treatments of its problems and issues. 

Now it cannot be said that the current American school curriculum 
is so constituted. For example, consider the textbook exposition of 
the British Empire: little England’s control of 400 million people, 
how she secured it and w! y she maintains it at staggering cost; the 
strategic role of her huge resources in coal, iron and oil and their 
significance in world politics; her exploitation (in company with the 
other great industrial nations) of Asia, and the gathering revolt of 

‘The term “social studies,” as employed in our work, is used to cover the work in history, geog- 
raphy, civics, economics, etc., of the conventional public school curriculum. Although coming into 
wide usage among school men, “social studies’’ is admittedly an inadequate phrase; other depart- 
ments of the school curriculum, such as English and home economics, could just as well be called 
“social” studies. The term, however, is now used to refer to the fields of study that have been 
traditionally called history, geography, and civics, and I shall so use it in this article. It is espe- 
cially important that the reader have clearly in mind the sense in which we use the term, because 
of the naive misconstructions that are constantly made by laymen. The most absurd and yet a con- 
stant misinterpretation is the confusion of “social sciences” or “social studies’? with socialism! 

We not not wish to commit the Lincoln School, Teachers College, or social science teachers in the 
school to our proposals for curriculum reconstruction. Some of them, indeed, definitely disagree 
with us. Dr. D. C. Knowlton, teacher of history, for example, does not favor the proposal to 
construct a general social science course, to redepartmentalize the material of the curriculum. He 
and several other teachers prefer the existing organization of separate Ba yl of history and 


geography. Hence, the changes in curriculum materials, sketched in this arti apply only to The 
Social Science Pamphlets. 
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East against West. Is this thrilling and stupendous drama adequately 
staged in existing courses? Well, current geographies give an average 
of five pages to the British Isles; nothing to the Empire. So it is 
with the other sore spots of the world. Consider the wealth of 
understanding young people will obtain from three pages on awak- 
ening Russia—Russia the dominant bloc of Eurasia! 

The method of the encyclopaedia dominates also the treatment of 
our insistent domestic problems. Seven pages to immigration. A 
chapter to the westward movement. Thirty paragraphic pages to the 
problems of American industry and business. Not only is the treat- 
ment of critical matters inadequate and brief, but its emphasis is on 
form and structure—not on the driving forces of American life. If 
space were at hand, illustrations could be multiplied without end to 
show the equal necessity for substituting a great wealth of meanings 
from the whole range of cultural, economic, and political life in place 
of the abbreviated, paragraphic exposition of superficial forms.® 


VI 


The first change, therefore, imperatively needed in the school cur- 
riculum is a change in th acter.of.its content. Paralleling this 
there is a second: the critical need for a/Sweeping reconstruction of 
the organization of our entire school curriculum, America is an 
integrated welter of forces; essentially it is a unit. It must be studied 
in toto. It cannot be comprehended by studying its forms separately 
or by considering, one at a time, the operations of its underlying 
forces, problems and agencies. These forces, problems and agencies 
—in part psychological, in part economic and political—are welded 
inextricably together: the ownership of land, the control of credit, 
industry and trade, the standard of living, the fatigue of home life 
and the correlated mental attitudes of conformity and desire for 
social approval, the hierarchical organization of community life, the 
dazed indifference of the public, and, strangely aloof from it all, a 
giant only half awake to its potentialities—the public school. 

In spite of the need for studying our national order as a unit, cur- 
riculum-making in American schools has always been piecemeal. The 
materials of instruction from which children obtain their understand- 


5 New experimental courses in the social sciences illustrate the way in which dead materials of 
instruction are being scrapped and a wealth of vital material substituted for them. See, for example, 
the Social Science Pamphlets distributed by the present writer from the Lincoln School: America and 
Her Immigrants; Industries and Trade Which Bind Nations Together; How Nations Live Together ; 
Problems of American !udustry and Business; Problems of American Government; etc. See also, 
for example, the work of Professor Leon C. Marshall, of the University of Chicago, and the work of 
Mr. Roy W. Hatch, of the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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ing of American life are presented in conventional “subjects” : history, 
geography, civics, economics, English, nature study, chemistry, what 
not. These subjects are narrow academic compartments of knowl- 
edge, representing bodies of technical facts and principals; they have 
been assembled for school use by specialists in subject matter. Their 
sponsors, those indeed who have constructed our curricula in the 
past, are experts in research, documentation, authentication. Cur- 
riculum-making utilizes this technique but it plays a subordinate role. 

As one views American life as a whole in the light of the composi- 
tion of the curriculum of our great school system, one conclusion 
presses insistently: We must invent a new synthesis of knowledge and 
make it the basis of the entire school curriculum. The conventional 
barriers between the existing subjects must be ignored in curriculum- 
making. The starting point shall be the social institution, or the polit- 
ical and economic problem,—not the subject. Psychological forces 
must oust economic and political form as the directing themes of 
organization. 

The principal of reconstruction is so far-reaching that it should 
be illustrated voluminously. Since there is space, however, for only 
one example of the need for redepartmentalizing the materials of the 
school, I shall choose as that single illustration the story of how 
Europe came to the doleful condition in which we find her to-day. 
Consider, in studying its successive compact phrases, each dealing 
with events fraught with world significance, to what extent any exist- 
ing school subject can give growing youth understanding of such crucial 
matters. 

The story of the causes of the World War is very complicated and 
dificult to understand; nevertheless, from the recent researches of 
historians and scholars we can piece it together. The steps in that 
story are succinctly summarized as follows: 

The story of the causes of the World War is the story of the industrial 
revolution and its consequences. It is the story of the steam engine and how 
men learned to use engines to turn factory wheels and the wheels of trains; 
how people were brought together in cities; how one part of the world became 
dependent on another ; how each industrial nation needed more coal, more iron, 
and more lands from other parts of the world; how each one sought to build 
up its trade with other regions; how colonies were needed and how pathways of 
trade had to be kept open between the home country and the colonies; how 
ships—bigger and faster ships—and trains—longer and swifter trains—were 
built to transport the goods of the industrial world ; how island coaling stations 
and midway ports were necessary to keep the ships going; how each industrial 
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country competing with others for trade and colonies, and for iron, coal, and 
oil lands feared and suspected all the others; how these industrial countries 
conspired and allied themselves, one with another against certain others, so as 
to keep a very tipsy “balance of power” between them—that is, so that no one 
country could dominate them all; how the masses of the people, as they came 
together in cities, demanded and got more education; how more and more 
people were given the right to vote and how they tried to exercise a larger 
control over their governments; how governments saw that they must have 
greater navies, larger battleships, and guns that would shoot farther, also that 
more men must be taught the art of war; how conscription for universal mili- 
tary service came to European countries; how Prime Ministers and Foreign 
Offices secretly made military alliances, alliances about which people and their 
representatives were denied information; how the spirit of national pride, dis- 
trust, and hatred of other people grew; how Europe, from 19090, became an 
armed camp, hostilities nearly breaking out in 1905, and 19:1; how at last 
the fuse was lighted for the great World War explosion in the summer of 
1914, by the murder of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria and—the greatest 
catastrophe in the world’s history had come. 


Will it be granted that the foregoing story affects the life of 


America so vitally that her youth should become possessors of a 
rich understanding of it before leaving the school? If so, how— 
under the existing organization of American history, European his- 
tory, medieval history, English history, even world history, geog- 
raphy, economics, or civics—can the economic, political and social 
interrelationships underlying the present world situation be really 
understood? I do not believe it possible that these subjects, as now 
constituted, can develop an integrated understanding of the deep- 
lying forces which operated to bring distress to the current order. 


Only one criterion should be permitted to dominate the organiza- 


tion of the materials of instruction: learning, not subject-matter 
sequence or authentication. We should ask constantly what facts and 
principles do young people need assembled in close relation in order 
to understand and to practice themselves in reflection upon American 
institutions and problems? What kinds of examples, episodes, graphic 
and pictorial presentations, problems, statistics, facts, do they need 
to comprehend the interdependence of the modern world, the prob- 
lems of Americanizing millions of foreign born, the wise use of coal, 
iron, oil, and land, the improvement of education, the culture of the 
American people? Certainly to understand such matters they need 
data that are not now to be found in any one school subject. Hence 
the demand for a new deal—a new synthesis of knowledge. 
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We are confronted by the insistent demand for a.third great change 
in the curriculum: The materials of instruction, now thoroughly 
denatured of imaginative content, must become dramatic, vivid, com- 
pelling. Correspondingly, their volume must be much expanded. 
Especially is this important because of the implications of the fore- 
going comments. American life is enormously complicated and its 
ramifications are dificult to grasp. There are grave reasons for 
believing that it has reached an impasse,—that there is urgent neces- 
sity that large numbers of our people, particularly our youth, be led to 
comprehend it fearlessly and sanely. 

Now, to the psychologist who confronts this task of the school 
honestly and unshrinkingly, the scope of contemporary civilization 
appears almost overwhelming. The school faces the task of build- 
ing up in the minds and spines of children a huge array of meanings, 
concepts, generalizations, insights, and attitudes, to say nothing of 
the definite obligation to develop a mastery of needed skills. There 
is not time available from the moment the child enters the first school 
grade until he leaves at the eighth, ninth, or twelfth grade, to provide 
him with sufficient opportunity to build up an understanding of all 
the details of modern life. The school is compelled to select. We 
must discover a technique for bringing into conspicuous relationship 
the crucial institutions and psychological forces of our complex 
civilization. 

A survey of the great range of learning-demands which comprise 
the curriculum reveals two principal modes by which people learn: 
They learn by repetition, and they learn through thrilling, gripping 
experiences. The skills needed in life are learned by repetition— 
practice. of the most direct economical sort. But the far more diff- 
cult task of developing understanding compels the school to take re- 
course to the other great method of icarning. Most of the materials 
of the school can be learned best in vivid human settings. The pre- 
ponderance of the curriculum is highly personalized. For example, 
history is a pageant dominated by the movement of personalities, 
stirring scenes of action, conflict, romance, human coéperation, con- 
quest, and subjugation. The data of important world movements 
like those of the industrial revolution abound with gripping mind- 
pictures of people,—their trials, difficulties, failures, and successes in 
the continued upward march of the standard of human living. Similar 
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illustrations can be discovered in other departments of the school. 
The arts are replete with them. What would the literary course of 
the school be without the dramatic episode? What more effective 
route is there to develop sympathetic understanding than through 
poetry, autobiography, travel, personal diaries? And the romance 
of modern science—supplies countless sensational examples of the 
vividness of life to-day. 

I say that the method of the dramatic episode will become one of 
the chief vehicles from which such understanding shall emerge. The 
bare facts of the curriculum—dead, prosaic sorts of things—will be 
woven into vital accounts of the interplay of human beings upon each 
other. Concepts (for example, Nationalism, Democracy, Interde- 
pendence, the Standard of Living, Imperialism )—cues to understand- 
ing—acquire rich meanings only through the study of cases, episodes, 
concrete situations. The critical power of generalization, the basis 
of understanding the issues of modern life, will become part and 
parcel of the mental equipment of young people only by means of 
constant practise in drawing inferences and conclusions. Finally, 
young people will develop the capacity to comprehend abstract issues 
and problems only as they accumulate stores of meanings and con- 
cepts, and acquire facility in using them with generalizations. 

Again, lack of space prohibits more than one example. If the 
reader will multiply it by, say, a thousand, he will sense the manner 
in which the wholesale vivification of American textbooks will ex- 
pedite the development of real understanding on the part of our 
young people. 

For the illustration, then—the method of the encyclopaedia versus 
the method of the dramatic episode. 

The method of the encyclopaedia now dominant in schoolbook in- 
struction treats the event which I have chosen, namely, the invention 
of the telephone (if it treats it at all) in a bare sentence, stating that 
“In 1876 Bell invented the telephone.” The method of the dramatic 
episode treats it this way: ° 


“WHEN WIRES FIRST TALKED, 1876” 


“On March 10, 1876, two Americans did something that no human being 
had ever done before. They talked to each other when far apart. For cen- 
turies men had been trying to accomplish this feat. Thirty years before, in 
1844, Samuel Morse had taught the world how to send sounds—clicks—over a 
wire so that by a code people could send long distance messages to each other. 


®* Typical courses in history, raphy, and civics in public schools now ire that pupils read 
about 500 to 600 pages of inary textbook material each year. Our new Lincoln ool Social 
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But no one had ever heard words except when near enough to shout through 
the air. In 1874 and 1875 Alexander Graham Bell, a poverty-stricken 
teacher of music, had been trying to invent a way of sending the different 
sounds of the voice over the wires. For forty weeks—long, exasperating weeks 
—the telephone could do no more than gasp and make strange, inarticulate 
noises. Its educators had not learned how to manage it. Then on March 
10, 1876, it talked. Mr. Bell was in his workroom calling into the crude 
transmitter, the receiver at the ear of his assistant. ‘Watson,’ it said dis- 
tinctly, ‘Mr. Watson, come here, I want you.’ Watson, who was at the 
lower end of the wire, in the basement, dropped the receiver and rushed with 
wild joy up three flights of stairs to tell the glad tidings to Bell. ‘I can hear 
you!’ he shouted, breathlessly, ‘I can hear the words!’ 

“And that was only 50 years ago! Your fathers and mothers, at least your 
grandfathers and grandmothers, can tell you of the days when you could not 
go to the telephone and ask the grocer to send a pound of coffee, or call up the 
school office and report that Mary was ill and couldn’t come today; or ring 
the depot and ask if the 7:17 was on time.” 7 


Which presentation gives the greater promise of real understand- 
ing of the significance of the event and a relatively permanent reten- 
tion of it? Is there any real question? 


VIII 


Suppose we should grant that the New Curriculum of Understand- 
ing can be produced in our generation: that we can close the gap 
between curriculum and society; that we can create a new synthesis 
of knowledge; and that we can endow the materials of instruction with 
dramatic imagination. Even if we concede that this great task can 
be consummated, only one of the two great ends of intellectual edu- 
cation will have been achieved. That is, a curriculum will have been 
produced which will give promise of developing sympathetic under- 
standing. Nevertheless, the school will still face the great task of 
fashioning a generation of tolerant youth trained to apply their knowl- 
edge critically and constructively. For that is the second great end 
of intellectual education,—the development of the power of critical 
questioning, willingness to listen, flexibility of mind. 

Can the school produce tolerance? I do not know. I hope so; 


Science curriculum, i.e., The Social Science Pamphlets, expands the volume three- to five-fold. As 
the basic materials now appear in their tentative form, the four pamphlets for each year (seventh, 
eighth, and ninth) include about 2,0co pages of ordinary text material. This, however, forms 
. only the basic reading itself. Schools which follow our suggested plan arrange for the better half 
of their pupils to do additional reading that will run up the total for the year closer to 4,000 
pages than to 2,000. This puts no greater burden on the pupils, as it substitutes absorbed reading 
for analytical study. 
"From Herbert Casson, History of the Telephone. 
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indeed, I think so. But the difficulties in the path of the curriculum. 
maker who would undertake the task are staggering. Can the school 
produce openness of mind? I donot know. But one answer is clear: 
*The American school has never yet organized materials of instructions 
which give promise of success. The reaches of success—if success 
should come—would be so great and so beneficial upon the world 
that the effort is well worth making. 

How shall the curriculum be organized to produce minds that say: 
“Your point is well taken but what is your authority?’ Minds that 
question from habit, ‘“What are the facts before us? Where did 
they come from? How reliable are they? What is the faith of their 
sponsor? Have we all the facts?” 

The task is essentially that of finding and organizing in thought- 
provoking form the data of important problems—social, industrial, 
political. To stimulate thinking, an arrangement of activities and 
other materials of instruction must be invented by which the pupil 
will be confronted constantly with definite issues. Obstacles must 
thwart the mind, block the smooth passage of thought. Not the 
learning of texts, but the solving of problems—is.the desideratum. 

Now it is the descriptive, paragraphic encyclopaedic organization 
to which I have referred which makes such learning impossible at the 
present time. Books of texts (how well they are named!) cannot 
provide the data for problem-solving because they supply the pupil 
with the very generalizations which we wish to compel him to deduce 
from facts. For the pupil to think, he must first be mentally thwarted 
until he is obsessed with the desire to clear up the matter. He must 
have at hand, also, all the data, all the facts on all sides of the issue 
before he can think constructively upon it; and he must be practised 
years on end in the habit of questioning. He must become a critic of 
validity. 

The production of the New Curriculum of Tolerance waits upon 
the Curriculum of Understanding. Indeed, the two are one. If the 
rift between the content of the school and the content of life can 
be obliterated, if the materials of instruction can be arranged in vital 
synthesis, and if they can be presented through adequate and dramatic 
episodes, then the requisites of a thought-provoking organization are 
at hand. 

The contrast between current methods of curriculum organization 
and the desired one is clear: It is the contrast between the method of 
exposition and the method of alternatives. 
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How, for example, shall we create attitudes of tolerance with re- 
spect to such industrial problems as that of ownership and operation 
of railroads? Shall the school resort, as it has done in the past, 
merely to a brief description of methods of ownership, or shall it 
provide voluminous episode and narrative illustrations of various 
modes of ownership organized clearly around the definite issue: Shall 
the railroads of the United States be owned and operated by the 
government ? 

Current psychological thought about problem-solving leaves but 
one answer to the question: The intellectual work of the school shall 
be focused around definite, clean-cut issues; concrete, interesting, and 
intelligible examples shall be provided; arguments representing 
equitably all angles of the issue shall be supplied, accompanied by 
multiple suggestions for intelligent research by the pupils. No solu- 
tions shall be given in the text or other reading materials or by the 
| teachers. Group discussion of the problems shall be organized on an 

open forum basis, and the nub of the matter shal! be the reiteration: 

“What do you think?” 

Such a method of organization of curriculum materials applied to 
the issues of community life, Americanization, government, industrial 
and business organization, international affairs, if practised constantly 
from the earliest school years, gives promise of fruition in the devel- 
opment of attitudes of tolerance. We must not permit ourselves, 
however, to forget for a moment that the instinctive basis of human 
conduct is impulse. All the forces of habit conspire and codperate 
against the development of flexibility of mind. They can be defeated 
only by the most revolutionary recasting of the form of our cur- 
riculum. 

Ix 

Reflection upon the implicatiens-of-eontemporary psychology for 
curriculum organization suggests several other changes subordinate 
in importance to the foregoing, but nevertheless insistently demanding 
attention. In this space mere enumeration of them must suffice; they 
will be expanded shortly in another source. These other changes 
deal both with the organization of the materials of instruction and 
with the technique by which the curriculum shall be constructed. 

¢) It appears first, for example, that studies of the content of school 
courses (irrespective of “subjects’) reveal an almost total ignoring 
of the known implications of the psychology of practice.® 


*See, for example, Rugg-Clark, Scientific Method in the Reconstruction of Ninth Grade Mathe- 
matics, 1917; Thorndike, Psychology of Arithmetic, 1922; Psychology of Algebra, 1924. 
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It is possible even now, in spite of our ignorance of the exact course 
of learning, to apply the consensus of psychological judgment to the 
problem of direct repetition and accumulative practice in the organi- 
zation of curriculum materials.® 

Parallel reconstructions of the arrangement of historical materials 
press urgently upon us. To fit methods of teaching to learning and 
the maturing of children, history should be made to move rapidly. 
This can be brought about by the utilization of the doctrine of sharp 
contrasts and by teaching one phase of history at a time.’® 

There is now a great hiatus between the dynamic extra-class activi- 
ties of the school and the organized mass instruction of the classroom. 
We must discover the method of integration by which these two parts 
can be merged into a unified whole. There are no such things as 
“extra-curricular activities,” with all due respect to the prevalence 
of the terms upon the lips of school men. All activities of the school, 
and most of those of the child outside the school, should be made con- 
stituent parts of the curriculum. Although the task is one of great 
difficulty, the growing science of education will discover the method of 
integration. 

Finally, a more expanded discussion of our problem would consider 
the technique by which The New Curriculum shall be constructed. 
The gathering momentum and refinement of the scientific movement 
in education brings to the curriculum-maker more objectified tech- 
niques than he has formerly employed. The method of the labora- 
tory is ousting the method of the armchair. The keynote of the 
new program is research—scientific investigation. Curriculum-con- 
struction will be taken out of the realm of individual judgment. Once 
the initial rush of the new movement is over, the disciples of quanti- 
tative procedure will visualize in clear perspective the proper limita- 
tions of social analysis. Its use will be confined to the determination of 
skills and knowledge. But for the great intangible ultimates—matters 
of thought and feeling—we must turn to the seers out on the frontier. 


x 


This, then, is my preface to the reconstruction of the American 
school curriculum. Students of that curriculum have been assigned a 
leading réle in what Henry James called “the American scene.” They 


*See, for example, 4 Book of Practice Exercises in Map Location to accompany the ee Science 
oo eg and Objective Studies in Map Location, Social Science Monographs, No. 1, of Lincoln 
Sc 


See, for example, Explorers and Settlers Westward Bound; The Mechanical Conquest of 
America; America’s March Toward Democracy ; eighth grade books of The Social Science Pamphlets. 
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hold a strategic position in the reconstruction of American life; but 
they must rise to a vision of the full scope of their opportunity. 

Now there are grave signs that we who are interested in the re- 
casting of the curriculum shall become immersed in a slough of tech- 
nique; that we, like our colleagues the measurers, shall fail to see the 
woods for the trees. We tend now to follow the path of least re- 
sistance, to utilize only inadequate and partial methods. We must 
get a vision of the great scope and promise of American life. We, 
who love America, must face frankly and courageously the short- 
comings of the current educational order. Certainly we shall not fail 
to find a way to obliterate the rift between school and life, to build 
the curriculum out of the very data of our Great Society. Surely, the 
study of that difficult problem will teach us the way to a new syn- 
thesis of knowledge, a synthesis that will provide us with the very 
foundation of the New Curriculum of Understanding. 


STUDIES IN CURRICULUM-MAKING OF THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH GROUP 1921-1926 


1. Objective Studies in Map Location (1925), by Harold Rugg, John Hockett, and 
Emma Schweppe. Deals with the problems of curriculum-making and illustrates our 
technique in the case of location facts. This publication is Social Science Monograph 
No. 1 of the Lincoln School, and can be secured from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 


2. Two other monographs by Harold Rugg and John Hockett jointly are in preparation: 
one on The Meanings and Concepts in the Curriculum of the Social Studies; the other on 
The Frontier Thinkers and the School Curriculum. ‘To be published as Lincoln School 
monographs by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 


3. Mr. John Hockett is carrying on a study to determine the problems of American 
government and industry. Similar studies of the Problems of Immigration and of Town 
and City Life were completed in 1923. They provide the basis for several phases of 
the school curriculum in the social sciences. These studies will be reported as Lincoln 
School monographs and will be published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 


4- There is in press a book by Dr. Earle Rugg, a member of our social science research 
group in 1922 and 1923, entitled Studies in Curriculum Construction in the Social Sciences, 
which reports a comprehensive analysis of existing curricula and summarizes other 
research studies of desirable content. 


5s. A monograph, a Doctor’s dissertation, by one of our graduate associates, Dr. H. 
Meltzer, Children’s Social Concepts, Veachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
192, was published in January 1926. This reports the relative importance of basic 
meanings in industry, government, social living, and world affairs, together with an 
analysis of the present knowledge of such concepts possessed by children of various ages. 


6. Another graduate associate, Dr. Benjamin R. Showalter, has in press a compre- 


hensive inventory and evaluation of the outcomes of instruction now given in the social 
studies in the first six grades. 


7. Another graduate associate of our group, Mr. C. O. Mathews, has completed a com- 
prehensive study of the grade placement of curriculum materials. 


8. Another graduate associate of our group, Mr. J. N. Washburne, is conducting experi- 
mental studies of learning in the social studies. These are designed by our research 
group to reveal the effectiveness of different modes of organizing curriculum materials. 











: 
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9. The Social Studies in the Elementary and Secondary School (Part I of the Twenty- 
Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, Ill.) was organized by Harold Rugg. Four chapters report the 
progress made in the Lincoln School social science enterprise up to 1922-23. 





10. Various articles on curriculum-making by Harold Rugg have dealt with aspects 
of our problem; for example, (1) “Curriculum-making: What Shall Be the Procedure of 
National Committees?” Journal of Educational Psychology, January 1924. (2) “How 
Shall We Reconstruct the Social Studies Curriculum?” Historical Outlook, May 1921. 
{3) “Needed Changes in the Committee Procedure of Reconstructing the Social Studies,” 
Elementary School Journal, May 1921. 


11. The Curriculum and the Education of Understanding, by Harold Rugg, has been 
completed and will be published in the summer of 1926. This book is the first of a 
series of volumes on the school curriculum. It deals primarily with the encyclopedic 
character of the school curriculum and proposes systematic reorganizations. 


12. It is expected that a volume of essays, American Life and the School Curriculum, 
by Harold Rugg, will be published in the summer of 1926. 
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SoME COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN PArRIs 


BY GEORGE J. COX 


Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers College 


HE first comment to be made is one deploring the absence 

of work from American schools or craftsmen. As America 
did not participate in the Exposition, this omission was inevitable, but 
it is particularly to be regretted as there was provided an excellent 
and rare opportunity for comparing American work with that of all 
the nations of Europe, with the exception of Germany. 

The most salient features of this work, noticeable at even a cursory 
glance, were the obvious conservatism of British and French methods 
of instruction; the extremism of the work of the Russian Soviet 
schools; the hopeful ferment of what, for want of a better word, 
is termed “Modernism” in the art schools of Central Europe; and 
finally the extraordinarily fine showing of small countries like Poland 
and Switzerland. 

Judging by examples shown at the recent International Exhibition 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, the standards of the work 
and the methods of training in American schools, as a whole, approx- 
imate very much more closely to the Beaux Arts Institutions of France 
or the Municipal Schools of England than to any of the other schools 
represented. By the same comparison American schools seem even 
less affected by the modernist movement, and less given to experi- 
ment and adventure, with one exception, which it might seem invidious 
to name. 

This is but a broad generalization and needs qualification, for 
the work of the two European countries is marked by a more thorough 
and intensive training of the mature students, and is backed by a 
very impressive array of sound craft-work of every description. This 
craft-work is of a range and variety unknown as yet in America, 
and only approached in metal work, to take one craft, by the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, School of Design. 

The French schools were thoroughly and impressively represented, 
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ranging from the Beaux Arts of all the great centers of French art 
and industry to small private schools, and including the products of 
national institutions such as Gobelins and Beauvais. 

The impression left by their exhibits was such as any student of 
art instruction or reader of contemporary art magazines might expect. 
Where tradition had stifled progress, as at Beauvais and Gobelins, 
and even to some extent still at Sevres, were to be found the most 
deplorable results of academic and hidebound traditionalism. The 
tapestries and carpets in particular were marked by an utter absence 
of taste. Ghastly designs, crudely and vulgarly colored, assaulted 
the eyes, and the opulent, often questionable, taste of the eighteenth 
century looked restrained and dignified beside such depravities. 
Happily there were other institutions that very ably sustained the 
genuine traditions of France, producing carpets, tapestries and rugs 
of lovely color and of bold and original designs. 

Leaving the more technical institutions, the work of the various 
provincial schools may be described as thorough, and quite adequate 
for the training of sound craftsmen and artisans. They did not 
appear at first sight to be peculiarly adapted to the production of 
those extraordinarily clever and often brilliant and original artists— 
not far removed from geniuses—who are to-day responsible for the 
preéminence of France in the decorative as in the fine arts. 

This preéminence was undoubtedly emphasized by the prepon- 
derating numbers of the French exhibits, but in furniture, metal 
work, glass, dress, and certain textiles, and notably in ceramics, there 
was to be observed the same high average of skillful technique backed 
by fine design, placing France easily first among the nations devoting 
their energies to the production of the decorative arts. The term is 
not the happiest that might be selected, suggesting as it does some- 
thing useless or redundant. Art in industry sounds better, for it 
was to very necessary industries that all this wealth of creative ability 
had been applied. 

If the connection between the schools and the production of these 
treasures in metal, wood, pottery, and silk was at times difficult to 
trace, it was evident that such original genius as is produced by or, 
some might say, in spite of the schools, is readily absorbed by the 
various art industries of France. Few words of praise can be too 
high for the products of such houses as the Maison Lafayette or du 
Printemps, where general excellence went hand in hand with ver- 
satility. In some directions accepted traditions were ruthlessly 
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scrapped; in others the antique was followed with intelligent 
scrupulosity. 

In Faience the influence of the finest pottery of all time, the T’ang 
Sung and Ming, and the best Korean wares, was magnificently in 
evidence. Many of the pieces held their own even when compared 
with the works of the old Chinese masters. Alongside such serious 
work were to be seen clever adaptations of the abstractions of Picasso 
and Bracque. Experiments that appeared so solemn and portentous 
on canvas reappeared upon vases and placques, informed with an 
amusing and decorative quality entirely sufficient to justify their orig- 
inal conception. Similarly the conscious cult of the primitive and 
the archaic, so often boring and tedious in the so-called fine arts, 
here appeared as the natural outcome of the creative artist’s struggle 
with a new and difficult medium. 

Of the best furniture shown, as of glass and iron work, it is difficult 
to speak without the use of superlatives. Even the more commercial 
products showed a commendable desire for originality, which, if some- 
times obtained at the expense of finer qualities, contrasted favorably 
with the timid clinging to traditional treatments observed in the 
bulk of English work. On the other hand, the exotic note was often 
too evident to please American ideas of home furnishing, or to suit 
the taste, much less the purse of the bourgeois gentilhomme; and 
here and there the vivacity lapsed into restless incoherence. 

It might here be added in parenthesis, that although these com- 
ments seem somewhat divorced from an examination of the work 
of the schools, they bear closely upon an important question debated 
at the Third International Convention of Art Teachers—‘Does Art 
Training in the Schools Assist Industry to the Extent Demanded 
of It?’ Here assuredly was a practical answer, though the exact 
articulations between art teacher, creative artist and designer, and 
manufacturer may remain as obscure as before. 

Before leaving the French exhibits, mention must be made of 
the able and intelligent direction given to the elementary school work 
of Paris. The exhibit of children’s work—unavoidably all too rare 
in the Exhibition—was of the utmost interest and value to teachers, 
showing as it did genuine charm and creative ability. 

After the large number of exhibits from French schools and the 
range and brilliancy of the French decorative arts, the British exhibits 
appeared meager and unenterprising. The impression was further 
weakened by the very inadequate representation from British schools 
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of art—an absence due to several causes, the chief one, it was sug- 
gested, being lack of support from an exhausted and harassed Treas- 
ury Department. 

What work was shown—a great proportion being ceramics— 
possessed the merit of good taste combined with unimpeachable 
craftsmanship. But discriminating taste and technical excellence 
were too seldom accompanied by a similar amount of creative in- 
spiration. Many of the exhibits appeared precisely similar to those 
shown at the International Exhibition at Ghent in 1913. Despite 
the laudable attempt at originality displayed in the design of the 
British Pavilion, the work inside, like that in the Grand Palais, 
showed scarcely a sign of the revolt that has swept the schools of art 
as well as the ateliers of the greater part of Europe during the last 
fifteen years. Though very little work from the schools was shown, 
this impression was confirmed by visits to several of the leading 
schools in England. 

Only in the reticent design and exquisite finish of some of the 
jewelry and silversmithing, in the simple dignity of less expensive 
furnishings by Heal or Russell, and in some of the less pretentious 
pottery did there seem any suggestion of British supremacy in the 
artistic crafts. It is only fair to add that such branches as wood- 
cutting, engraving, and poster design, in which English work reaches 
a very high standard, had no visible representation in the whole 
exhibition. ¥ 

If the national schools of France and England showed but little 
of the ferment of new ideas in art, the same cannot be said about 
those of the Soviets. Here was to be found every kind of wild 
extravagance and perverted originality and an utter contempt for any 
sort of tradition. 

Models of buildings were shown to which access or egress seemed 
denied to all but gymnasts or burglars. There were models of monu- 
ments, made of twisted iron and parchment, utterly unlike anything 
to which cultured opinion has ever attached the word beauty. One 
noted strange yet interesting experiments in line and plane move- 
ment into which, however, had already crept certain definite for- 
mulas, such as the use of spirals, reéntering, planes and forced opposi- 
tions, to bear witness to the lack of new ideas and the truth of the 
assertion that originality is but a reflowering of old-established 
art-forms. 

It was a relief to learn that this somewhat diconcerting melange 
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was the work of first year students, and to find more sane and prac- 
tical applications in the second and third years. Indeed, the model 
of a Communal Library was, after all this revolutionary excess, an 
anticlimax in its dull orthodoxy. Just as one was prepared to en- 
counter tetrahedral teacups and spiral soup-plates, it was distress- 
ing to find conventional shapes and commonplace decoration in the 
products of the Soviet potteries. One revolution they had made: 
the kings and queens in the porcelain sets of chessmen were replaced 
by male and female proletarians. 

The peasant art from Russia, shown next door to the revolutionary 
art, was hopelessly traditional and banal, yet it appeared healthy and 
simple by comparison. By a trick of circumstance some of the most 
tiresome and unimaginative products of industrial ‘“‘art’’ from Lux- 
embourg were displayed opposite the perfervid efforts of the Soviet 
schools. The contrast was instructive and induced a reflection that 
there may be rare cases when, in the phrase of the colored guide at the 
crossroads, “both ways are worst”—at least to live with. But to be 
just to the Soviet school, its “art” was alive. Though tortured and 
not a little pathetic.—when one considers the labor and pains that 
preceded its creation,—it may develop. All this undisciplined intelli- 
gence may at some future date crystallize into a sane and healthy 
style, shorn of its jejune impatience and uncorrupted by outworn 
traditions. It is an interesting, but to the teacher perhaps an un- 
profitable, speculation. 

It was a relief to turn from the U.R.S.S. exhibits to study the 
excellent showing of Poland. All grades were well represented. At 
the bottom the work of the very young appeared as charmingly direct 
and untutored as that we are accustomed to from the lower grades 
in the Horace Mann School, and its progress showed a similar line 
of development. It was rendered the more interesting by the pres- 
ence of several textiles made from children’s designs. 

On coming to the products of mature students, there was to be 
observed a scrupulous and thorough training that left nothing to be 
desired by a Beaux Arts professor. Anatomical studies and highly 
finished figure drawings marked the work of the life classes. Care- 
ful analysis of the mechanical basis of pattern, experiments in free 
and geometrical drawing, and exhaustive studies of natural forms 
were common in classes devoted to design in the industrial arts. With 
all this was combined a noticeable freedom in the use of the figure 
when employed in illustration, in painting, or in sculpture, as well 
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as a very praiseworthy modernity in designs for textiles, pottery 
and woodwork—a modern note which was not strident enough to 
drown the national characteristics happily blending the various Polish 
exhibits into a harmonious whole. 

Another feature which commended itself to the seeker after in- 
formation was the well displayed tables, showing by means of pho- 
tographic illustration and printed paragraph the logical development 
of the various courses of instruction, and enabling one to grasp with 
ease and rapidity the scope of the work in the various grades and 
classes. 

After Poland the countries that stand out most prominently are 
Czecho-Slovakia, Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, and Sweden. 

The modernity of Vienna and Prague was as self-evident as the 
revolutionary character of the Soviet schools, but here the explosive 
material was obviously under control. In Professor Cizek’s classes 
mature students codrdinated their experiments in line, tone, plane, 
and color with a thorough study of drawing. The exhibits shown 
were of a very high level of excellence and well repaid close study. 
They were unfortunately overcrowded and badly displayed, a fault 
that characterized the work of the Wiener Werkstadtt and other in- 
stitutions shown in the Austrian Pavilion. 

It was interesting to observe that the students could elect to study 
with some one professor and complete the whole of their training 
under him. Professors Cizek, Steinhof, Mallina, and Boelin showed 
exhibits of their students’ works, ranging from almost orthodox studies 
of plant-form, pattern design, and masterly anatomical drawings, 
to intricate experiments in abstract design and provocative car- 
toons, in which the human or animal form served merely as a point 
of departure. In pottery the experimentation seemed hardly so 
uniformly successful, and the examples of plastic work were not con- 
vincing. But in certain textile designs, in silver work, and in colored 
enamels, as well as in wood cuts and linoleum prints, there were 
many fine achievements—many indeed were extraordinarily powerful 
and compelling. 

Although far too modern for the majority of tastes, much of this 
work is of lasting worth and of great originality and promise. It 
certainly cannot be dismissed so easily as the Soviet experiments. 
This part of Europe seems destined to play in the arts the rdéle of 
interpreter or intermediary between the extremists of the East and 
the conservatives of the West, a role requiring intelligence and tact 
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as well as creative ability and great technical skill—dqualities ap- 
parently common along the upper Danube. 

In contrast with the overcrowding of the Austrian and Czecho- 
Slovak exhibits, the work from Zurich, Basle, and other Swiss schools 
was displayed with great skill and taste. After the movement and 
unrest of Vienna and Prague, this orderly restraint appeared almost 
cold and formal, but there was nothing conventional or dull about it. 
The posters were thoroughly modern and effective. The printing 
maintained a high level. There appeared a style and distinction about 
the designs for labels, trademarks, wrappers, etc., that suggested a 
close contact with German sources—as did similar work from Hol- 
land. The latter country showed interesting bookbinding and praise- 
worthy, if cautious, essays in the modern manner. 

The Belgium exhibition was disappointing, and that from Spain 
negligible; while Sweden had concentrated upon models and photos 
of the new Town Hall at Stockholm, a rather bleak but quite impres- 
sive building set on the water side. 

The Italian exhibit was so violent in color that it repelled close 
inspection, but a glance was sufficient to convince any one that Italian 
designers have broken with the past. Very obviously the incubus of 
the acanthus-cum-amorini ‘“‘arabesque’’ has been thrown off; yet it 
is to be hoped that the new ideal is but a passing phase. 

The most tragic results of the craving for change, unsupported by 
a sound, critical faculty in the selection of new paths, were to be seen 
in the exhibits of decorative arts from Japan. Much of the rubbish 
shown was commercial knickknackery, frankly designed to snare the 
vulgar tripper; the sort of thing usually associated with the Levan- 
tine peddler. It would be unfair to assume that it represents the 
national trend in art education in Japan, or even the average com- 
mercial product. 

It was bad enough to realize that this tawdry mass of decorative 
“art” came from the land that inspired Fenollosa and Dow, but it was 
a matter for tears to find, in the small section devoted to school work, 
object drawing, still life, and designs that in their mongrel traits 
managed to combine the worst of East and West. 

The lessons to be learned from an examination of the school work 
shown in the Paris Exposition are, primarily, for the professional 
art teacher, as the term is understood in Europe. All the courses 
are designed for the production of artists and craftsmen, and the 
work of the non-technical art teacher is scarcely represented. The 
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work of children in the grades was hardly noticeable among the mass 
of work by mature students. That from Professor Cizek’s children’s 
classes had been seen already in New York, and this work, together 
with some from Poland, and the admirable showing of the Parisian 
schools comprised the total of the elementary work. One omission 
which seemed startling to a trans-Atlantic observer was the apparent 
lack of provision in the various schools for courses on art appre- 
ciation for professional students, and of any attempt to educate the 
non-professional student in esthetics. The result of this is seen here, 
and there is an unfortunate tendency on the part of boards of direc- 
tors and general managers to neglect standards of taste, with the 
result that much splendid craftsmanship has been misspent on things 
that are esthetically indefensible. But the pressure of international 
competition will provide a cure, for there is a very evident convic- 
tion in the progressive countries of Europe that those great indus- 
tries into which art enters so closely—textiles, ceramics, furniture, 
metal work—can only survive and prosper if they are fed by a con- 
stant supply of well-trained and intelligent craftsmen, directed by 
men of unimpeachable taste. 

Professor Richards, the author of Art in Industry, has been ap- 
pointed to make a thorough investigation of the Exhibition. His 
report should prove of the greatest service and help to solve some 
of the questions agitating both educators and manufacturers. It 
is safe to predict that his recommendations will include the sug- 
gestion that, to enable the American manufacturer to hold his own 
against foreign competition in the decorative arts, American art 
industries must be provided with a steady supply of well-trained 
craftsmen. 

This will be true, and even self-evident. But the American decora- 
tive arts will need something more, a something that, in France at 
least, seems supplied along with sound training and governmental 
encouragement,—and that is an intelligent clientele endowed with 
sufficient taste and courage to buy fine modern products, instead of 
a timorous wealthy class that takes refuge from thought by pur- 
chasing antiques, or copies and restorations of dead and ancient art. 
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HE selection of a series of words most suitable for use in 

primary reading material—for reading lessons, for drill in 
word perception, for children’s stories, for informative matter con- 
cerning history, geography, nature, health, etc., for lessons and 
texts in arithmetic, etc..—offers a complex problem. Many criteria 
for the selection of words may be defended. In the vocabulary 
studies now available but few of these criteria have been utilized; 
in most, indeed, but a single criterion has been considered. In this 
paper will be discussed the merits of several criteria and the utili- 
zation of those deemed most significant in the arrangement of a 
vocabulary for reading purposes in the first three grades. 

The initial question is whether any vocabulary arrangement now 
available satisfies entirely the needs of reading material for the 
primary grades. Of all the word lists now published, the Thorn- 
dike list’ is the most valid fulfillment of its criterion and the most 
widely applicable to the many uses to which a vocabulary may be 
put. Based on counts of approximately four and a half million 
words, it provides a list of some ten thousand words in a highly 
reliable order of frequency of use in representative literature. This 
list is of highest value for many uses. It would be unreasonable, 
however, to expect to find the list perfectly adapted to every con- 
ceivable vocabulary purpose. Several limitations of the list, indeed, 
were pointed out by Professor Thorndike and to some of these 
attention will be given, although it should be remarked here—as 
will be explained later—that the Thorndike list is basal to the one 
we have constructed. 

In the first place, Professor Thorndike’s count was based on word- 
forms, not on word meanings. For example, the word well has a 
fairly high frequency and so has the word red. The latter word- 
form has only one meaning and, consequently, every count represents 


* Thorndike, E. L., The Teachers Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 1919. 
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that meaning. The word-form well, on the other hand, has several 
meanings as noun, verb, adjective and adverb. If the word-form 
well applied to only one of these, its rank in the frequency list would 
doubtless be much lower. A word-form count is obviously a very 
different thing from a word-idea count. For nearly all purposes, 
the word-form frequency is the one desired; but for the very early 
stages of reading, probably a word-idea list is also needed. 

In the second place, the Thorndike list, although it contains the 
count of about 650,000 words from children’s literature, is based 
primarily (to the extent of approximately 86 per cent of the total) 
upon adult material, and of the children’s literature utilized only a 
portion is easy enough for the primary grades. 

In the third place, the arrangement of words in the Thorndike list 
is determined by frequency of appearance in representative literature. 
This is not necessarily a good order in which to teach words to 
beginning readers. For this statement the reason is that there are 
other criteria of possible importance for arranging words for reading 
in the primary grades. The most significant of these criteria—in 
our judgment—will be briefly considered. 


THE CRITERIA CONSIDERED IN ARRANGING A VOCABULARY FOR 
PRIMARY READING 


The Criterion of Utility for Childhood versus the Criterion of 
Utility for Adult Reading—The merits of these two criteria have 
been the subject of disputes among educational theorists. Those 
who hold the view that education is primarily the development of 
knowledge and skill to be used in the activities of adult life would 
consider as extremely valuable the determination of the frequency 
of words found in representative reading material. Their aim would 
be to teach the words to be used later. Those who uphold the theory 
of education as adjustment, here and now, to the needs of life, would 
be disposed to minimize the importance of such a word count. It 
seems, in general, as if these two points of view were held to be 
mutually exclusive or at least antagonistic. One of the purposes of 
this investigation was to test this assumption. We proceeded on the 
hypothesis that both of these were useful criteria and, furthermore, 
that both might be realized at the same time without conflict. 

Frequency of Words in Adult Literature-—Two extensive counts 
of the words in adult reading matter, the Thorndike list based on 
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four and a half million running words and the Dewey list * based on 
100,000 words, are available. The most frequently used words 
according to these two lists were compared with each other and with 
other lists to be described later. This study led to the conclusion 
that, for our particular purpose, the Dewey list added nothing of 
value to the Thorndike list, while adding some things of no value, 
chiefly words of fairly high frequency brought in by immediate and 
probably temporary interests. War words (such as military, pa- 
triotism, allies, armies, private, staff, troop) appear strikingly high 
in this list, in comparison with others. The count was made during 
war times upon materials largely taken from current newspapers 
and periodicals which were filled, in unusual degree, with war news, 
editorials and stories. The Thorndike count is far more reliable, 
inasmuch as it is based on approximately forty-five times as many 
words. 

As a measure of adult usages of words in representative literature, 
the Thorndike list was taken as most adequate. 

Frequency of Words in Children’s Literature -——The vocabularies 
of useful and interesting literature for young children have been less 
adequately determined than those for adults. Since it was our purpose 
primarily to secure ratings of words for the primary grades with 
special emphasis on Grades 1 and 2, we attempted to secure counts 
of words used at these levels. As a rough measure of the frequencies 
of words found in current school uses, the count of the vocabularies 
in primary readers, published by Packer,* was taken. This vocab- 
ulary represents the judgments of ten different writers of textbooks 
for beginning reading. Packer’s study shows great divergencies in 
vocabulary among the ten first readers, and the composite list di- 
verges considerably from the Thorndike vocabulary. There were 
115 words in the first thousand of the Packer list not found in the 
first 2,500 of the Thorndike; there were 362 words in the first thou- 
sand of the Thorndike list not found in the first 1,000 of the Packer 
list. Most important were the great differences in ranks among 
the words found in both lists. For our purposes, therefore, it seemed 
desirable to give some weight to the choice and order of words used 
in primary school readers. 

It was felt that a special need existed for ratings of words both 

* Description and words in Dewey, G., Relative Frequency of English Speech Sounds. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1923. 


* Packer, J. L., “The Vocabularies of Ten First Readers.” National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Twentieth Yearbook, Part 11, pp. 127-144, 1921. 
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interesting and useful to children at the time when they have just 
reached the ability to read independently. While studies of second 
and third grade readers have been made, there were available, so 
far as we knew at the time, no counts of the most attractive, children’s 
—what we may call—primary literature. As we were about to begin 
such a study, Professor Annie Moore, who has long specialized in 
children’s literature, offered to carry out such a count with the as- 
sistance of her students in classes in this subject. Professor Moore 
and her students selected a list of books, partly upon the basis of 
judgment and partly on the recorded reactions of children, deemed 
to be the best and most interesting samples of various types of the 
available primary children’s reading. Fifteen books* comprise the 
list. The words therein found should satisfy the criterion of use- 
fulness, since they are necessary for reading good children’s liter- 
ature, and of interest, since these are the words found in the type of 
story and other materials most interesting to children. This list, as 
will be shown in greater detail later, included among the thousand 
most frequent words a great many not appearing with high fre- 
quency in the other lists utilized. 

The Criterion of Utility in Assisting the Learners—Many au- 
thors of reading systems have selected their vocabularies, especially 
for the first two years, at least partly—indeed, some mainly—on 
the assumption that mastery of certain words facilitates the learning 
of others. The assumption behind such organizations is often that 
the learning of certain words assists in the learning of others within 
the same phonetic family. Having adopted some basal phonetic 
scheme the tendency is to introduce many, often as many as possible, 
words belonging to these families. 

We have disregarded this criterion of word selection for several 
reasons: (1) The merits of the phonetic method, in general, have 
never been experimentally demonstrated and are now frankly ques- 


*The books were: 
Little Black Sambo. MHelen Bannerman. Stokes. 
The Tale of Peter Rabbit. Beatrix Potter. F. Warne & Co. 
The Dutch Twins Primer. Perkins. Houghton. 
Nursery Tales from Many Lands. Skinner. Scribner. 
W ork-a-day Doings. Serl and Evens. Silver, Burdett. 
The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen. Lefever. G. W. Jacobs. 
Peter and Polly in Winter. Lucia. American Book Co. 
All About Johnnie Jones. Carolyn Verhoeff. Milton Bradley. 
Five Little Friends. Adams. Macmillan. 
About Harriet. Clara Hunt. Houghton. 
Picture Tales from the Russian. V. Carrick. F. A. Stokes. 
Red Feather. Margaret Morcomb. 
Fishing and Hunting. Dutton. American Book Co. 
(Use first 68 pages only. This part deals with Indian and Eskimo life.) 
The Story of Mrs. Tubbs. Hugh Lofing. Stokes. 
Little Dog Ready. Stryker. Henry Holt. 
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tioned by many persons; (2) the relative merits of different systems 
of phonetic classification are unknown; (3) according to some avail- 
able evidence, a different system of word divisions, based on visual 
rather than phonic elements, coupled with a subordinate emphasis on 
phonetic training, is suggested as preferable; and (4) it is doubtful 
whether any scheme of classification of word elements should be 
made a primary criterion of choice. The better procedure may be 
to select the vocabulary on the basis of other criteria and arrange 
the words thus secured, within limits, to suit the demands of analytic 
drill or study. In sum, we are not as yet in a position to set up, in 
the case of word study, demonstratively adequate criteria of choice 
on the basis of phonic, visual or other common elements, proper 
arrangement and use of which would, persumably, help the learner 
to master new words. 

Other things being equal, it may be more interesting and easy 
to learn to read words which children use frequently in speech. Just 
what factors do transfer, and in what degree, from oral familiarity 
to visual recognition of words has never been determined as far as 
I know. Partly because of the possibility of such facilitation and 
partly for other reasons to be given later, the count of words used in 
speech by young children prepared by Ernest Horn® was used as 
one of the objective sources of choice and arrangement of words. 

Criterion of Practical Utility in Immediate Adjustment to Life 
Conditions —There are a number of words, such as poison, danger, 
stop, keep out, entrance, etc., which may be considered of utility in 
adjusting to the conditions of life and should, perhaps, be learned 
early. Some others, such as on, of, but, etc., are likely to be needed 
very early to permit sentence structure. The latter are, of course, 
prone to appear with a high frequency in the reading material of 
both children and adults, although it is not a foregone conclusion that 
they will all get the emphasis desirable. The former are not nearly 
as likely to appear as near the top of a frequency table as they should 
appear in a first year’s reading list. At least, it seemed desirable 
to secure some means of weighting more heavily words which seem 
to have a special utility of these or other sorts. 

The only practicable method of appraising a series of words with 
respect to utility in these and similar respects is to secure a composite 
of judgments of competent persons. Such judgments were obtained 

"Reported in alphabetical order in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 


Study of Education, Part I, pp. 185-199. Professor Horn kindly furnished the writer with the 
wencies of occurrence of these words. 
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and utilized in a manner to be described more fully later. The 
general instructions were intentionally made somewhat indefinite so 
as to suggest freedom in the selection of criteria by the judges. 
Pertinent excerpts from the directions follow: 


A list of (1) common nouns, (2) verbs, (3) adjectives, (4) adverbs, (5) 
pronouns, (6) prepositions, (7) conjunctions, and (8) interjections found most 
frequently in the literature of children and adults follows: . . . What we 
desire is your estimate of the value of a word by virtue of its utility in reading 
activities during Grades 1 and 2. Our purpose is to ascertain what words 
children should learn to read and when they should learn them. Poison and 
danger conceivably are important because to know them would be of practical 
utility. Js or the or but conceivably should be taught early because of their use- 
fulness in reading connected material. Other bases of utility may exist; use 
your own judgment. . . . Place 1, 2, 3, or 4 in the proper place to indicate the 
half-year—if any of the first four—when the word should be taught because of 
its utility. 


The Criteria of Interest—The concept of interest is an important 
one both in education and in systematic psychology. We do not yet 
understand well what interest is or does or what factors produce it. 
Current psychological theory would probably consider it about as 
follows: Interest is, introspectively observed, a familiar conscious 
experience akin to the experiences technically defined as a ‘mild 
emotion’ or ‘feeling.’ It is a process difficult to detect or deal with 
in isolation; it may better be conceived as a symptom or sign—and 
is probably the result rather than the cause—of a complex of con- 
ditions. Interest results from and is a symptom of satisfactory 
activities and working conditions. It appears that among the 
prominent characteristics of ‘‘satisfactory activity’ are, first, a de- 
gree of difficulty that enlists one’s abilities rather fully. The activity 
should not be so easy—twiddling the thumbs is rarely interesting 
—or so difficult as to produce failure. Other things being 
equal, a task of suitable difficulty is likely to be interesting. Difficulty 
of learning words—to be considered later—in part fulfills the 
criterion of interest. Among the “satisfactory conditions’ of work 
would be, also, such factors as the length of the study period, etc., 
which do not concern the task of selecting words. 

Aside from the influence of the nature of the activity and working 
conditions, interest is influenced by the relation of material dealt with, 
and of the skills thereby acquired, to other materials and activities. 
Other things being equal, the learning of words should be more 
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interesting if these words can be utilized in reading enjoyable books, 
signs, etc., or if they are already in use in speech. In the first instance, 
the selection of words needed to read representative primers and 
choice children’s books would be a means of furthering interest. 
In the second instance, a determination of what words are commonly 
understood and used by children in speech serves similarly. As 
explained above, both of these criteria are to be taken into account. 

There are other sources of interest in words, but, like those sug- 
gested above, they cannot at present be appraised by objective meth- 
ods. Although it is difficult to apply, the criterion of interest is 
very important. We, therefore, decided to secure, as probably the 
best supplement to the other means of selection, the judgments of 
a number of persons whose opinions may be considered to be expert. 
A group of such judges graded all of the words studied for their 
interest to children in Grades 1 and 2. The instructions were pur- 
posely made general. A few types of interest were given: “Children 
may be interested in cat because of interest in animals, in candy for 
obvious reasons; they may be interested in other words, such as 
entrance or March (on the calendar), because they may enjoy dem- 
onstrating their ability to read these words to others. There may 
be other sources of interest. Use your own judgment. Indicate the 
words (according to more detailed instructions) which you think will 
be of high interest and at what stage they will be of highest interest.”’ 

The Criterion of Difficulty —‘Other things being equal, teach the 
easiest items first’”’ is a commonly accepted principle of organization of 
learning material. Unfortunately, the factors which contribute to 
the difficulty of learning words have never been very fully determined. 
In such studies as have been made, the most important source of 
difficulty is the length of the word. This appeared equally clear 
in a study based upon the first learning lessons of a group of young 
children® and in another study’ of the achievements of children, 
Grades 1 to 6, in recognizing and pronouncing words of various types. 
In the first study it was found that the length of the word exerted 
an influence greater than configuration or other characteristics upon 
the difficulty of learning. In the latter study difficulty of reading 
words and the length of the words were correlated to the extent 
r= 0.90. After allowances were made for differences in the fre- 
quency with which the words were used, difficulty and length showed 
a correlation of 0.71. Since this coefficient is appreciably less than 


* Gates, A. I. and Boeker, E., in Teachers College Record, November, 1923. 
"Gates, A. I., in Teachers College Record, November, 1924. 
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unity, it is certain that factors other than length influence the difficulty 
of learning, but exactly what these factors are has not been deter- 
mined. 

The only criterion of dificulty—apart from frequency, interest, etc., 
otherwise taken care of—that may now be taken into account is the 
length of the word. While the influence of length on ease of learning 
is appreciable, it is a less important criterion than utility and interest. 
Where a word stands high in the latter respects it should be learned 
even if long, unless equally useful and interesting words of less length 
can be secured for the same purpose. Variations in the length of 
words within certain limits, moreover, conduce to ease in reading. 
We decided not to include length as a criterion to be applied statis- 
tically in the selection of words, but it was employed in a careful 
appraisal by three different persons of all words in the final list. Only 
a few changes in the positions of words were made on the basis of 
this criterion; apparently the other criteria had taken care of length 
very well. 

Words commonly understood and widely used in speech by young 
children may be easier to learn to read than others equal in length, 
pattern, etc., although this possibility has never been demonstrated 
experimentally as far as I know. Horn’s ratings of the frequency 
of words used by young children introduced what advantages there 
are from this source. 

The several criteria which our analysis indicated as worthy of 
being taken into account and the means by which they were introduced 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Utility: words which enable children to read important words, 
phrases, signs, etc., in their environment. Composite of 
judgments by experts. 

2. Utility: words which enable children to read connected sen- 
tences of a simple sort. Composite of judgments by experts, 
frequency of appearance of words in school readers, in primary 
literature and in children’s speech. 

3. Utility: words which enable children to read representative 
school readers now in common use. Frequency as determined 
by count of words in such readers by Packer. 

4. Utility: words which enable children to read the best and 
most interesting stories and other primary literature. Count 
of words in such books by Moore. 
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5. Utility: words which help children to develop the vocabulary 
for more advanced, representative children’s and adults’ read- 
ing. Thorndike’s count of words in representative reading 
matter. 

6. Interest: words connected with facts, activities, situations of 
interest at the several primary levels. Composite of judg- 
ments by experts. 

7. Interest: words interesting in reading because they are com- 
monly used by children in speech. Frequency as determined 
by Horn. 

8. Interest: words used in highly interesting primary reading 
material. Frequency as determined by Moore. 

9. Difficulty: criterion based on 2ssumption that words commonly 
used in speech will be easier to learn to read than those less 
commonly used. Frequency as determined by Horn’s count. 

10. Difficulty: as influenced by length and configuration of words. 
All words appraised by three judges for difficulty. 


SELECTING THE WORDS AND COMBINING THE FREQUENCY SCORES 


The first task was the selection of a basal list of sufficient length 
and range to make possible adequate choice and arrangement of 
words for the needs of primary reading. The decision reached was 
to use all of the first 2,500 words in the Thorndike list and all other 
words in the first thousand of the three other lists. A difficulty was 
at once encountered, however, in the fact that in some of the counts 
the various forms of the word, e.g., come, comes, coming, were counted 
separately, and, in others, all forms were combined in a single count 
for the primary form, i.e., come. Since it was possible to combine 
the counts of the several forms under the basal word, but impossible 
to reverse the procedure, and since our purpose was to construct a 
word-idea vocabulary, all of the lists were made identical. To ac- 
complish this, it was necessary to compute the total frequency of 
the basal forms by adding the counts for all derivatives. The total 
counts were then transformed into ranks which were used in com- 
paring and combining the various lists. 

It was impossible, of course, to rearrange the word counts ac- 
cording to parts of speech. In combining the word counts, the same 
rank in the frequency tables had to be used for each word-form. 
Thus well the noun, well the adjective, and well the adverb were 
given the same frequency ratings. 
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Selecting the Word-Forms for Further Study—The word-forms 
selected for further study are as follows: 


1. The 2,500 most frequent words from the Thorndike list. 

2. The following six words, not in Thorndike’s first 2,500, but in 
the first thousand of the three other lists: couldn’t, cradle, 
I'd, isn’t, sled, wouldn't. 

3. Thirty-nine words, not in Thorndike’s 2,500, but in the first 
thousand of two other lists. In both the School Readers and 
the Primary Literature lists were: caterpillar, chick, claw, cooky, 
its, mice, naughty, pet, player, queer; in the School Reader and 
Children’s Speaking lists were bluebird, broom, calf, dandelion, 
dolly, donkey, grandma, grandpa, kitty, pussy, Santa Claus. 
In the Primary Literature and Children’s Speaking lists were: 
butterflies, cabbage, cage, carrots, daddy, dirty, good-bye, 
haven't, let’s, lunch, monkey, picnic, pigeon, policeman, pump- 
kin, reindeer, stuck, we'll. 

4. Words which appeared in the first thousand of only one list. 
The numbers were: in School Reader list, 86; in Primary 
Literature list, 61; in Children Speaking list, 89. 


Of the words specific to the School Reader list 30 are proper names 
and many others are childish forms such as bow-wow, birdie, 
hoppity-skip, etc. The Primary Literature list includes no proper 
names, since they were disregarded in the original count, but it does 
include a large portion of childish forms. Interestingly enough, the 
Children’s Speaking list residuals include practically no birdies and 
duckies but, on the contrary, many hearty words such as auto, dad, 
dirt, dump, gee, hello, ice cream, ouch, yah! Words specific to the 
Thorndike list—those not found in the first thousand of any other 
list—are such as these: American, England, English, God, Lord, 
New York and a few other proper terms, together with a miscella- 
neous group of adult words, the simplest of which are words such 
as bless, blood, love, suffer, tear, waste. 

These samplings indicate sufficiently the fact that each list possesses 
certain unique words. Among the words common to all lists, the 
order of frequency varied greatly in the several arrangements. 

Extension of the List by Separating Parts of Speech—tThe entire 
list, selected as just indicated, included 2,781 word-forms. Since 
our purpose was to select the word-meanings most appropriate for 
early reading uses, every word-form was classified according to every 
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part of speech in which it is used, i.e., as noun, verb, adjective, 
adverb, pronoun, preposition, conjunction, interjection. Further 
classification according to meaning would have been very laborious 
and seemed to be unnecessary, since the significant meaning was nearly 
always apparent. The total number of words resulting from this 
repetition of word-forms under the parts of speech was approximately 
4,300. All further manipulation of the data—the combination of 
frequency ratings from the four separate counts and the judgments 
of interest and of utility—was based on this extended list. 

Relative Weighting of the Word Counts —The words in each of 
the four counts were given ranks from one to 1,000 in accordance 
with the frequency. Words from 1,001 to 2,500 in the Thorndike 
list were all given the same rank, 1,000, on the assumption that, for 
our purposes, they would not differ greatly in value. The average 
rank of each word was then obtained. This gave what we shall call 
the composite frequency score. It should be noted that all the word- 
forms were selected on the basis of this criterion, and that approxi- 
mately go per cent of the words were in the first 2,500 of the Thorn- 
dike list. The composite frequency list shows relatively few new 
word-forms but shows a new arrangement. The order was further 
rearranged by the results of judgments of the interest and utility of 
words for children’s reading. 

The Judgments of Utility and Interest—The general instructions 
concerning the meaning of utility and interest were given above. 
The directions concerning the method of scoring the words were as 
follows: ‘Consider the word from the point of view of interest (or 
utility in the other case) during the first two grades only. These 
two grades will be broken into half-year periods and designated as 
I, 2, 3, 4. Place 1, 2, 3, or 4 in the margin to indicate when it is best 
to teach the word—f it is desirable to teach it at all this early—on 
account of its interest. To give an example: 


ax (1) act ( ) aid (3) aim (4) 


The 1, following ax, would mean that this word, because of its in- 
terest, should be taught during the first half of grade 1; aid should 
be taught during the first half of Grade 2; aim during the second 
half of Grade 2. If any word should not be taught during the first 
two years, leave it unmarked as in the case of act.” The 4,300 
words were appraised separately for interest and utility by judges 
varying in number from 10 to 25. The most frequent numbers of 
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judges were 12 and 13. The number varied, in general, with the 
amount of agreement displayed, since judgments were accumulated 
until the average rating became stable enough not to be much 
changed by the addition of further appraisals. On a scale of scores 
varying from 10.0 to 50.0, the P.E.’s secured were 1.0 or less; in 
most instances considerably less, in many cases approximately zero. 

Different types of training were represented among the judges: 
instructors in educational psychology and elementary education; re- 
search specialists in elementary education; highly competent ele- 
mentary school teachers with advanced work in experimental educa- 
tion and child study; advanced students in the study of children’s 
literature. The judges were selected to represent expertly different 
points of view.* After sufficient judgments had been secured to 
give each word a reliable average rating, the words were arranged 
in rank order on the basis of these judgments. 

Final Arrangement of the Words——rThe weightings assigned to 
the various rankings of the words were determined after the study 
of the opinions of approximately twenty-five persons, each of whom 
possessed some special qualification as a judge. The consensus of 
opinion was that the judgments of interest and utility should be given 
equal weight and that these two factors combined should, for the 
purpose of arranging the words for use in primary reading (not for 
selecting the words), be given the same weight as the composite 
frequency score. The final status of each word, then, is determined 
by each factor, approximately, to the extent indicated below: 


25 per cent by judgments of interest to children. 

25 per cent by judgments of utility to children. 

15 per cent by frequency of appearance in primary literature. 

12% per cent by frequency of appearance in primary school readers. 
12¥% per cent by frequency of appearance in children’s spoken language. 
10 per cent by the frequency of appearance in adult literature. 


Characteristics of the Final List—The final list, to be published 
in booklet form by the Bureau of Publication of Teachers College, 


® The writer is greatly indebted to the following persons in Teachers College who contributed 
generously of their time to this work: Miss Annie E. Moore, assistant professor in elementary educa- 
tion and specialist in children’s literature; Miss Agnes Burke, instructor in kindergarten—first grade 
education; Miss Evelyn Batchelder, Miss Mildred Batchelder, Miss Jean Betzner, Miss Mary Lewis 
and Mrs. Mabel Meadowcroft, teachers in the primary grades of the Horace Mann School; Miss 
Ruth Strang and Miss Dorothy Van Alstyne, research assistants and specialists in reading in the 
elementary school; Miss C. Barske, Miss Dorothy Cadmolloder, Miss Louise Drury, Miss Irene Elliot, 
Miss Brilla Highfell, Miss Lorene Killey, Miss Nettie Oglesby and Miss Elizabeth Roome, elemen- 
tary and normal school teachers and supervisors taking advanced work in reading or children’s 
literature in Teachers College. 
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comprises 1,500 words divided into three groups, the first, second 
and third five hundred. Within each group the words are classified 
under the parts of speech. 

The number of words of each type are: 























In the In the In the Total 
First 500 Second 500 Third 500 

Tee 215 260 246 721 
Dib hresceceses 121 121 138 380 
adjectives.......... 65 64 65 194 
adverbs............ 41 25 24 90 
pronouns.......... 29 II 8 48 
prepositions........ 20 II 10 41 
conjunctions. ...... 7 6 5 18 
interjections........ 2 2 4 8 








In each division under each part of speech the words are listed 
alphabetically with the rank of the word appended. A few samples 

















follow: 
First Five Hunprep Worps 
Nouns Verbs Adjectives Adverbs 
apple 179 am 54 a 30 after 371 
apron 492 are 34 all 17 again 214 
arm 275 ask 266 an 63 always 312 
baby 84 ate 262 any 122 around 258 
bag 335 be 16 bad 305 away 107 
Pronouns Prepositions Conjunctions Interjections 
he 7 about 204 and 174 O 316 
her 35 after 371 as 329 oh 279 
him 55 at 20 because 393 
his 33 by 71 but 206 
I 2 down 108 if 344 
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Seconp Five HuNpRED Worps 







































































“a 
Nouns Verbs Adjectives Adverbs 
afternoon 952 act 834 another 680 across 669 
age 566 awoke 961 asleep 746 against 644 
air 506 bark 613 beautiful 726 almost 661 
airplane 798 beat 916 busy 879 alone 851 
animal 858 began 978 close 926 along 777 
Pronouns Prepositions Conjunctions Interjections 

herself 743 across 668 so 780 hello 742 
himself 639 along 776 than 527 ho 889 
itself 965 around 534 till 954 

I’ve 819 before 541 until 1000 

mine 702 behind 882 while 706 

Tuirp Five Hunprep Worps 
Nouns Verbs Adjectives Adverbs 
act 1300 add 1329 able 1443 afterward 1376 
answer 1038 answer 1038 afraid 1001 ago 1291 
anything 1028 aren’t 1119 brave 1356 already 11091 
arrow 1084 bake 1231 broken 1331 also 1204 | 
bead 1256 become ‘1132 careful 1076 below 1373 
Pronouns Prepositions Conjunctions Interjections 

I'd 1243 above 1073 either 1245 gee 1357 
none 1342 among 1091 however 1461 goody IIIS 
ours 1103 below 1374 nor 1335 hey 1320 
she’s 1057 during 1338 since 1235 ow 1487 
they’re 1436 inside 1183 though 1172 
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The list does not include such proper names as Harry, Mary, 
Sambo, Hudson River, Rover, and the like, but it does include such 
proper names as Christmas, Indian, etc., which indicate general 
topics. Abbreviations such as Mr., Miss, etc., are included. Words 
ranking above 1,500 are not given because of the unreliability of 
the ratings at these levels. It should be understood that, in gen- 
eral, the ratings become less reliable as the ranks become higher. 

The various suffixes, s, es, ing, etc., are not treated separately; 
with few exceptions only the primary forms are given. The meaning 
rather than the word-forms has been appraised. Any usual deriva- 
tives should be used as freely as the forms given. 

A suggestion of some of the differences in positions of the words 
in the Thorndike and the present list is suggested by the following 
selected samples: 


1. Words in the first 500 of the Thorndike list but above the first 500 in 
the present list: above, across, air, almost, alone, along, among, another, 
answer, become, behind, believe, between, etc. 

2. Words in the first 500 of the present list but above the first 500 in the 


Thorndike list: apron, ate, baby, bag, bath, bee, bell, birthday, boat, box, 
bright, brown, etc. 


Comparisons of the two lists in greater detail reveal in the first 
500 of the new primary list relatively few of the words representing 
complex relations, attributes, conditions and abstractions which are 
woven so closely into the fabric of more mature reading matter as to 
appear among the most frequent in the Thorndike list. On the 
other hand, a relatively large number of words representing concrete 
things, acts, situations and common qualities occur early in che new 
list. 


USES OF THE WORD LIST 


The uses to which word lists may be put are now rather familiar. 
The words selected for this list are those that satisfy several criteria: 
adult usage, children’s usage of several types, children’s interests, 
ease of learning to read, familiarity in children’s speech, frequency 
in attractive, children’s literature. They are words upon which the 
primary pupil may secure unusual amounts of practice since they ap- 
pear frequently in a wide range of material. It should be remem- 
bered that the vocabulary is selected and arranged exclusively for the 
primary grades. Its greatest service will doubtless be its function 
as a source of words to teach in reading in Grades 1 and 2. 
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To Utilize in Writing New Material.—A course in reading con- 
fined largely to the first 500 words during the first year and to the 
first 1,000 during the first two years would doubtless be more serv- 
iceable than most of those now available. Inasmuch as these words 
would be most frequently encountered in other reading material for 
children, the acquired vocabulary by virtue of being widely used 
would also be more readily learned. The objectionable feature of 
many elementary reading courses is that they contain so many words 
used very infrequently elsewhere. Even when well developed in the 
classroom, the ability to recognize many words dies later from dis- 
use. If new primer material is prepared within the limits of the 
present vocabulary ® and is of quality equal to that found in other 
books, the mastery of reading should prove more interesting since 
the words selected are related to children’s interests, are easy to 
learn, are widely applicable, are commonly used in speech, and may 
be extensively used in writing. Each reading and writing experience 
would thus facilitate all the others, since by such a procedure the 
foundation of common elements is laid for the maximum transfer 
of training. 

It is not expected that the words in new reading materials will 
be introduced in exactly the order of merit indicated in the list or 
that no other words will be used. Variations will be made when 
justified by other desiderata. The words here listed are all good 
words to teach, but they are not necessarily the only good ones; the 
order is the best general arrangement—according to our criteria— 
but it is not of course infallibly correct in detail for every child or 
class or method of teaching. The person developing a course in 
reading, or the person writing prose or verse for children, should 
give preference to the words and their order where a choice of 
terms can be made, and, in general, attempt to use as many words 
from the list, rather than other words, as possible. 

Use in Subjects Other than Reading.—In the construction of ma- 
terial for teaching number work, writing, nature study, and other 
studies, the list should prove useful. If new concepts are to be 
introduced, the teacher can discover by study of the lists whether 
the new ideas can be clothed in familiar words, and if they are not 
found adequate to the purpose, the teaching may, nevertheless, be 


*An introductory course in reading has been written, using this vocabulary as a 
basis. Over 95 per cent of the words are in the first 500 of this list, 99 per cent are in 
the first 700, and practically all of the first 200 words are used. The material is now 
being tried out and prepared for publication. 
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facilitated by the choice of familiar words to use in the context ac- 
companying the new forms. By using the same vocabulary in the 
several subjects, the efforts of children to grasp new information 
would be facilitated, since the reading difficulty could be reduced. By 
the same procedure, the confusion of reading difficulties with other 
types would be minimized. Experiments have shown—to illustrate— 
that difficulties with arithmetic problems are sometimes due not to 
the child’s lack of ability in arithmetic but to unfamiliarity with the 
words with which the problem is expressed. The same is true of 
printed directions for writing, drawing, etc. By using as far as pos- 
sible a standard vocabulary in all such subjects, the teacher would be 
enabled more adequately to avoid irrelevant difficulties and to 
diagnose any other difficulties encountered. 

Use in Writing and Spelling.—The list was not constructed pri- 
marily for spelling since the words represent meanings and for the 
most part the various derivatives were not rated separately from 
the primary form. The words given are, however, those of maximum 
interest and utility—according to our criteria—for children in the 
primary grades. Since they are mainly words with a minimum read- 
ing difficulty, the probability is that it will be easy to learn to spell 
them. It is only necessary to teach, in addition to the primary forms, 
the derived forms as they are needed. That most of the words in the 
list—especially the first thousand—will be widely useful in children’s 
writing is practically certain. Where the same words are used in 
reading, in writing, and in the spelling lessons, the task of learning 
for one purpose is greatly facilitated by the practice for the other 
purpose.’® By using the same words as far as possible in reading, 
writing, and spelling, it should be possible to develop language 
ability with greater economy of time and effort. 

Use in Constructing Test Materials —The lists provide excellent 
material for use in constructing reading and writing tests. Even 
if the teacher is using materials in which the vocabulary departs con- 
siderably from that here offered, she will be interested to know how 
great a mastery of the words basal to children’s speech, representative 
school readers, selected primary literature, etc., her pupils have 
achieved. Tests of ability to recognize and pronounce the words 
singly,—especially ability to read with understanding various types 
of passages based entirely on words from different levels of the list, 
—would indicate the range of the basal vocabulary and the degree 


* See Gates, A. I., The Psychology of Reading and Spelling, etc. Teachers College, 1922. Also 
Elementary School Journal, June, 1925, pp. 782 ff. 
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of independent reading ability a pupil has achieved and, consequently, 
the security with which he may be entrusted, without danger of prac- 
ticing errors, to read miscellaneous children’s material in the school 
or home." 

The list here offered is by no means final or perfect. A markedly 
superior arrangement awaits further laborious and expensive studies. 
For the primary grades is needed an extensive word-idea count as 
contrasted with the word-form counts that have heretofore been 
made. To make such a count it would be necessary not only to note 
the word-form but also to observe which of several possible mean- 
ings the form conveys and to count these word-meanings separately. 
To do this would be far more laborious and expensive than the usual 
type of count. The construction of a better list of words for primary 
reading awaits, furthermore, numerous studies of the significance of 
the criteria of choice. We need to know better than we now do what 
contributes to children’s interests in words and reading matter and 
what factors make some words more difficult to learn than others. 
We need to develop better methods of appraising words on the 
basis of the criteria found to be important. Finally, we must dis- 
cover the optimum weight or importance to attach to each of the 
criteria in order to secure the best composite order of merit. No 
doubt all of these achievements will in time be realized. It is hoped 
that this study may stimulate others of a superior order in the 
future and, meanwhile, serve certain practical purposes. 


“A variety of such tests for use in Grades 1 to 3 have been prepared and will be published in 
the near future by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. 
































FOOD CHANGES IN AN ICE 
REFRIGERATOR AND AN ELECTRICALLY 
CONTROLLED REFRIGERATOR 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY* 


BY VICTORIA CARLSSON 


Research Assistant in Household Arts, Teachers College 


N this age of electricity and manifold mechanical devices it is 

not surprising to find that much has been accomplished in se- 
curing refrigeration by electricity. Recently much interest has been 
attached to applications of this method of cooling the home refrig- 
erator. In the past, the term “ice-box’’ was universally used to 
signify a cooling device, but now we find the term refrigerator more 
in keeping with our expanding ideas of various methods of refrig- 
eration. The freedom from annoyance and inconvenience of waiting 
for the ice man and disposing of the residue from the melted ice, 
as well as the dependability of a steady, even refrigeration, all appeal 
strongly to the housewife. Is electric refrigeration, then, only a mere 
convenience or is it of real hygienic importance? 

This paper is the result of a study of the comparison of the food 
changes in two methods of refrigeration, one by electricity and the 
other by ice. In the experimental work special consideration was 
given to range and constancy of temperature and humidity, to the 
general keeping qualities of certain foods, and to the bacterial in- 
crease in foods. The methods in general were those used earlier 
in an investigation of different types of ice refrigeration, the results 
of which were published under the title, “Food in the House Re- 
frigerator” in The Nation’s Health, September, 1924, and in 
Teachers College Record, November, 1924.’ The present experi- 
ment differed in that the cooling units (one ice and one electrically 
controlled) were placed in two refrigerator boxes of the same make 
and practically identical in size and construction. 

* The large amount of routine laboratory work involved in the bacteriological determinations was 
made possible through the cooperation of Miss Alice Dede. ‘Throughout this series of experiments 
the author has been helped greatly by the advice of Professors Jean Broadhurst (Biology) and May 
B. Van Arsdale (Household Arts) of Teachers College. 


1 By Jean Broadhurst and May B. Van Arsdale, assisted by Victoria Carlsson, Zitella Wertz 
and others. 
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The following diagram shows the plan of the two refrigerator 
boxes. 





The following letters will 
Shelf A be used in this report in re- 
Pre Shem  ferring to the different 
shelves in the two refrigera- 
Cooling Unit. tors: 





A—The upper or top shelf. 


B—The middle shelf. 
Shelf B 


*—-ce eB wee ew ee ee | 


C—The bottom shelf. 


he D—The part of the bottom 


= (C) — 
under the cooling 
Lait 


unit. 











Shelf D Shelf C 








Both refrigerator boxes were side icers with open spaces at the 
top and bottom which allowed complete and rapid movement of air 
down over the ice or cooling unit. The two refrigerators were 
placed side by side in one of the research laboratories in Teachers 
College. The box which was refrigerated by ice was filled every 
morning. It was therefore probably better iced than is usual in 
most homes. We felt, however, that it was fairer in this study of 
comparative refrigeration to use an iced refrigerator at its best, as 
a full ice chamber gives not only a lower but a more even temperature 
for each shelf. The electrical refrigerator, which depended upon the 
vaporization of a liquid refrigerant, had a large cooling unit of 
evaporating coils which filled the space usually occupied by ice. (The 
motor, etc., were accommodated outside the box.) The temperatures, 
as in all electrical refrigerators, were controlled by a thermostat. 

In this experiment with electric refrigeration we found that in order 
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to get the greatest efficiency it became necessary to defrost or “‘de-ice” 
the refrigerating tank if it became sheeted with ice or too heavily 
frosted. The ice sheet acted as an insulator, causing the temperature 
of every shelf to become higher and that of the tank itself to become 
lower. The defrosting was accomplished by turning off the elec- 
tricity for a short period. (It may be hastened by removing the ice 
sheet by mechanical means (scraping) from the refrigerating unit.) 


TEMPERATURE VARIATIONS: RANGE AND CONSTANCY 


The temperature determinations were made by readings of two 
types of thermometers: ordinary laboratory thermometers which 
were read three times daily and maximum and minimum thermometers 
read once in twenty-four hours. All the thermometers were checked 
with a U.S. Bureau of Standards mercury thermometer. 

Throughout the four months which this investigation covered the 
electric refrigerator showed a lower range of temperature than the 
ice refrigerator, as shown by the following table. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURE RANGE IN IcE AND ELectric REFRIGERATORS FOR A PERIOD 
oF Four Montus 














Shelves Ice Refrigerator Electric Refrigerator 
ee eee 47-53 45-49 
ES wiih dc adeahe 44-47 42-45 
| eee oe 39-42 36-39 

















RELATIVE HUMIDITY 


The relative humidity of the air was tested, as in our previous ex- 
periments, by using known concentrations of sulphuric acid and 
determining from their subsequent variation in weight the amount 
of water a given dilution absorbed from the air, or the amount of its 
own water such a dilution gave up to the surrounding air. The 
method used was fully described in the earlier published report. 
The following references were used for the method of testing hu- 
midity : 


Henderson, N., and Swan, C. C.: Method of Determining Relative Humidity 
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in Cold Storage Rooms. 
Agriculture. 

Stevens: Humidity Relations. Journal of Phytopathology, V1, 1916, p. 430. 
See table by the Biochemic Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, re- 
printed in Circular No. 149 (Hastings, A Cold Storage Evaporimeter), Septem- 
ber, 1909. This circular includes a discussion of temperature and vapor ten- 
sion relations. 


Used in Bulletin No. 775, U. S. Department of 


The humidity was lower throughout the electric refrigerator, as 
shown by Tables IIA and IIB. This lower humidity was charac- 
teristic of the electric refrigerator both when empty and when filled 
with food. 


TABLE IIA 
CoRRELATED TEMPERATURES AND HumipiTIES IN REFRIGERATORS WHILE Empty 
Ice REFRIGERATOR 
























































Original Corrected Relativ Mean 
Average Temperac-.: Acid Acid H ™ wdrey Relative 
7. “+rength Strength a Humidity 
Warmest Shelf A High 43.18 4° 92 51.07 
48-54 54.83 
Low 38.61 39.04 58.60 
High 33.30 32.65 71.89 
Coldest Shelf D 74.07 
39-44 Low 29.84 30.06 76.34 
Evectric REFRIGERATOR 
Warmest Shelf A High 49.57 49.53 39.00 
46-50 41.35 
Low 46.62 47.12 43.70 
High 43.18 42.91 51.02 
Coldest Shelf D 54.36 
36-39 Low 38.61 39.70 57.70 














In this experiment we had much less difficulty in securing constant 
humidity readings by the sulphuric acid method than in the work 
previously reported. One reason, no doubt, was that the temperatures 
of the different shelves were much less variable in these refrigerators. 
The differences between empty and filled refrigerators were much 
less than expected. In fact the results were so strikingly similar 
that we can draw but one conclusion: we were dealing with refrig- 
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TABLE IIB 


CorRELATED TEMPERATURES AND Humipities IN REFRIGERATORS TESTED WHILE 
FILLED witH Foop (witH 100 SQquaRe INcHEs or Most SurFace) 


Ice REFRIGERATOR 






































Original Corrected Relat; Mean 
Average Temperature Acid Acid H - sdrey Relative 
» A Strength Strength area 4 Humidity 
Warmest Shelf A High 43.18 42.73 53.36 
ow 38.61 38.78 58.9 
High 33. 
Coldest Shelf D Bn 33-30 | 32-94 alias — 
40-44 Low 29.84 29.86 76.70 
Etectric REFRIGERATOR 
Warmest Shelf A High 49.57 49.26 39-50 
46-50 41.65 
Low 46.62 46.76 43.80 
High 43.18 
Coldest Shelf D seit ee _ 24.00 
35-39 Low 38.61 39-14 58.30 























erators which had a very good circulation of air. ‘This continuous, 
frequent contact of the circulating air with the ice or cooling unit 
gave a lower and more constant relative humidity. 

A less scientific but more practical moisture test of these refrig- 
erators was based on the keeping qualities and appearance of food. 
The first to be tested was lettuce; later, tomatoes were tested. 

In unwrapped loose leaf lettuce the outside leaves wilted more 
rapidly in the electric than in the ice refrigerator, but in the ice 
refrigerator the lettuce leaves showed more discoloration. The ad- 
vantage, however, seemed to lie with the electrical refrigerator, as 
the inner leaves of the lettuce in the electrical refrigerator were 
always crisper and less discolored than those in the ice refrigerator. 

In the later experiments with lettuce, sections of fairly compact 
heads were used. The heads of lettuce were soaked in cold water 
for one half hour and allowed to drain; then they were cut into radial 
sections of definite size and weight. These sections were wrapped 
in pieces of cheesecloth which were of like size and weight and which 
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had been soaked in water. The wrapped lettuce was then weighed, 
so that on each shelf of the two refrigerators two packages of lettuce 
were placed having the same weight and moisture and the same ex- 
ternal area for evaporation. These packages were taken out and 
weighed daily for five days. At the end of this time the last weight 
was checked by another individual who had no knowledge of the 
previous weights; besides checking the weights this person recorded 
any outstanding difference in compactness of the lettuce inside the 
cheesecloth wrappers. In every case where the figures seemed to 
show a greater loss in one package than in its partner on the same 
shelf, there was invariably a corresponding less compact arrangement 
of the lettuce leaves. Because of the irregularity in leaf arrangement 
and air spaces between the leaves, the above experiment was repeated 
a number of times. So, by several repetitions of the housewife’s com- 
mon practices of wrapping lettuce in moist cloth, we found for the 
loss of moisture a fairly constant range. The following table gives 
the loss of moisture in wrapped lettuce on different shelves in the 
two refrigerators. Like the humidity test it shows how much drier 
the air is in the electric refrigerator than in the ice refrigerator. 


TABLE IIl 
Per Cent Loss or Moisture 1n Letruce 1n Five Days 


Ice REFRIGERATOR Evectric REFRIGERATOR 
























































To Middle Bottom Top Middle Bottom 
Shelf A Shelf B Shelf C Shelf A Shelf B Shelf C 
38.8 32.5 34.6 46.4 36.7 38.6 
37.6 33.6 31.1 41.6 39.0 37.2 
TEMPERATURE RANGE FOR THE Two Periops REPORTED 
47-56 43-46 39-43 44-53 43-47 35-40 
47-54 44-48 39-41 43-50 44-46 36-40 














Another very practical moisture test of foods was tried with 
tomatoes, on the assumption that it is more economical and more 
convenient for a housewife to buy a larger supply of perishable fruit 
or vegetables than required for immediate needs, if they can be 
kept fresh. In view of this fact we carried on a number of experi- 








4 Cr SY? — 
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ments on the appearance and keeping qualities of tomatoes. The 
tomatoes kept in the electric refrigerator were invariably firmer 
and the keeping period was definitely prolonged, as shown by the 
following table. 


























TABLE IV 
Cuances TAKING Piace In First-Grape Fresh TomMaToes 

Number of days Ice Refrigerator Electric Refrigerator 
Mieiassbasiens No change No change 

a Softer—smooth surface Firm—a few wrinkles 
ES sin ade aka ° . . e *.4 . 
Te. wie e cons Could only be used in soup | Good to use (at once) sliced 
ih dvesnaedede Very soft and spoiling Getting very soft 
ee Spoiled May be used in parts for soup 

















Similar results were obtained by repeated tests on tomatoes. In 
cases where we were not able to secure first-grade tomatoes, we had 
to use some with a broken surface; these could not be kept in good 
condition over a week, as they were attacked by mold and softened 
very rapidly, especially in the ice refrigerator. 


BACTERICAL INCREASE IN FOOD 


It is generally known that house refrigeration does not kill micro- 
organisms, but merely keeps them in a resting state and retards their 
growth. It has often been said that a test of a good refrigerator is 
that its warmest part never has a temperature above 50° Fahrenheit. 
Above that temperature the organisms which tend to destroy food 
increase at a very rapid rate, but they multiply much less rapidly at 
temperatures below 45° F., and, according to Tisdale, the upper 
range for a good refrigerator should not exceed 45° F.* At present 
we are apparently not warranted in demanding that the upper limit of 
house refrigeration should be as low as 45° F. In our tests where 
refrigerators of excellent construction were used, the highest tem- 
perature in the ice refrigerator was 56° F. and the highest in the 
electric 52° F. These temperatures are not really representative 
because they only occurred occasionally; so it seems fairer to use the 

* Tisdale, W. E., “Mechanical Refrigeration,” Scientific Monthly, January, 1926. 
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average of the highest daily readings on maximum and minimum 
thermometers, which give for the ice refrigerator an average of 53° 
F. and for the electric refrigerator an average of 49° F. 























TABLE VA 
BacTertaAL INcREASE tN Miikx, Grape A, Grape B, AND In CreAM, Grape B 
Original Count 24 Hours 48 Hours 
Tem- per cc. per cc. Per cc. 
° pera- |H- H- 
ture ion ion 
1 Plate Direct Plate Direct Plate Direct 
Grape A MILK 





I B |37-46....|7.8 2,864 162,400} 2,440} 300,828] 3,210] 2,945,919|7.8 



































E B |35-43....|7.8 21945) 153,430] 2,043] 240,630] 2,193] 2,077,346/7.8 





Grave B Mik 





I B 38-43. ...17.4] 5,150] 362,480] 35,220 1,113, 100/20, 470/30, 385, 30017. 3 


E B |37-41....|7-4| 5,150] 362,480) 13,515 992427014, 500)19, 5544750 7-3 























Grape B Cream 





I B |36-45. .. .|8.6|18, 22015, 685, 900}107, 400]48, 844, 000/58, 066/99, 679, 000|8. 5 





E B |34-41... .|8.5|13,860|5,325, 500] 86, 660/36, 706, 900|19, 800|78, 219, 300/8.3 






































Note. In the above table and others which follow the following abbreviations are employed: 
T means the top shelf A of ice refrigerator E T means the top shelf A of electric refrigerator 
M o o“ middle “ B “ “ “ Ek M “ Ty middle “ B “ oe “7 
B o oe lowest “o D “ “ oo Fb B o “ lowest “ D “ o “ 
1. As usual, direct counts are higher than plate counts. Any sample shows under the microscope 
organisms which will not grow at temperature and food condition obtained in agar plates. 

2. It is difficult to get accurate counts in thick soups because the organisms cling to or are hidden 
by particles of food. This same difficulty is true with both plate and direct counts. 

3. The technique used was the same as that cited in an earlier report. 


In each refrigerator the lowest temperatures were found on shelf 
D, under the cooling compartment. This is the best place to keep 
milk, cream and butter. Since milk is an excellent medium for 
growth of most bacteria, their multiplication should be retarded as 
much as possible, especially if it is to be used for infants or younger 
children. Table VA will increase the appreciation of the fact 
that not only do we need to keep milk as cool as possible, but we 
should replenish our supply every day no matter how good the re- 








oa sas ov Ww FT 
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frigerator, if the milk is to be used for infants or younger children. 
That is, refrigerators should be used to keep fresh milk cool and not 
to prolong unnecessarily the actual period elapsing before the milk 
is used. 

In the above table there is a large variation in the initial bacterial 
count, and it is necessary to take this into consideration in comparing 
the increase of bacteria from time to time. Since the actual figures 
are often very high and confusing to follow, it seems easier for the 
reader to gain an idea of the changes in bacterial content by compar- 
ing the multiples or ratio of the original count. For this reason the 
material in Table VA is rearranged as Table VB, below, to show 
rate of increase rather than actual number of bacteria present; and 
this second type of table will be used in all the subsequent compari- 
sons of bacterial increase, 





















































‘TABLE VB 
Ratio oF BaAcTERIAL INCREASE CALCULATED FROM TaBLE VA 
Tem- Original Count 24 Hours 48 Hours 
pera- \ ‘ i 
. —_ H- per cc per cc per cc H- 
Range ion ion 
"". Plate Direct Plate | Direct | Plate | Direct 
Grave A Mik 
I B | 37-46.... | 7.8 | 2,864 162,400 | 0.85 | 1.85 | 1.12 | 18.1 | 7.8 
EB | 35-43.... | 7.8 | 2,945 153,430 | 0.69 | 1.51 | 0.74 | 13.6 | 7.8 











Grave B Mik 





I B | 38-43... | 7-4] 5,150 362,480 | 6.83 | 3.06 | 3-97 | 83.8 | 7.3 
2.61 





EB | 37-41.... | 7-4| 5,150 362,480 | 2.62 2.81 | 53.1 | 7.3 




















Grave B Cream 





I B | 36-45.... | 8.6 | 18,220 | 5,685,900] 5.0 | 8.6 | 3.18] 15.5] 8.5 





EB | 34-41.... | 8.5 | 13,860] 5,325,500 | 6.2 | 6.8 | 1.40] 14.6] 8.3 






































*See footnote to Table VA. 


It is obvious from Table VB that the bacterial increase in milk 
and cream is slower in the electric refrigerator than in the ice re- 
frigerator. These experiments were continued for a period of 
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fourteen days, but for brevity only the results of the first forty-eight 
hours are given here, since they are representative. 

Besides noting changes in bacterial count we thought it would be 
of added interest to follow changes in acidity and alkalinity in foods. 
Tests for such changes, as indicated by the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion, were made at intervals on the foods kept in the two refrig- 
erators. It will at first seem a surprise not to find greater changes 
in acidity in milk (Table V), chicken stock (Table VI), split pea 
cream soup, and vegetable soup (Table VII). If we had been dealing 
with pure cultures in milk and soups, we would have had an increase 
or decrease in acidity characteristic of the respective organisms. The 
open test-tubes of milk and soups contained mixed organisms, such 
as might gain entrance by chance, and therefore the final acid or 
alkaline changes are more irregular and unpredictable, varying with 
the acid or alkali forming power of the competing organisms. 
Slight differences between the beginning and final acidities probably 
indicate a balance of such activities rather than their absence. 

Another practical question asked by the housewife is, ““How long 
can I keep soup stock and soups?” So a very strong chicken stock 
was prepared and cooled at room temperature in an uncovered bowl. 


TABLE VI 


Ratio oF BacrertAL INCREASE IN CHICKEN STOCK PER CuBiIc CENTIMETER 








Original eset @ Hours 5 Days 14 Days 
count H. . Re H-i 
|H-ion ange -ion 
Plate! Direct ? Plate |Direct] Plate | Direct} Plate | Direct 





IT 46-53 | 3.32 |11.1 | 5.27 | 8.82 | 867.5 | 208.5 | 6.1 





700 |511,430| 6.1 | ET 44-53 | 3.00] 9.4 | 3.50 | 8.03 | 450.5 | 153.0 | 6.1 





IM 43-50 | 2.09 | 9.4 | 3.69 | 8.03 | 450.0 | 146.7 | 6.1 





EM 43-48 | 1.90 | 7.5 | 2.85 | 6.46 | 342.2 | 130.4 | 6.1 





IB 37-44] 1.20] 4.1 | 2.78 | 5.89 | 261.1 | 78.8] 6.1 





EB 36-43 | 0.94 | 2.2 | 2.22 | 3.82 | 153.8 | 67.6] 6.1 









































After it was cooled it was stirred thoroughly and pipetted into sterile 
test tubes which were placed on the different shelves of the two refrig- 
erators and the plugs removed. Sufficient tubes were made so that 
for each test an unused tube could be taken out from each shelf. 
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This method was used in all of the ~:; criments. Table VI, on page 
652, gives the bacteriological tests uu chicken stock during a period 
of fourteen days. From these results it appears that even where 
there is no ordinary indication of spoilage, it would not be advisable 
to keep stock as long as two weeks, unless it is placed in the very 
coolest part of an excellent refrigerator. 

The following table gives the bacterial increase in vegetable and 
split pea cream soup for a period of forty-eight hours. 















































TABLE VII 
Ratio oF BAcTERIAL INcREASE IN Two Soups per C.C. 
Original Count Temperature | *4 Hours 48 Hours 
H-ion Range H-ion 
Plate Direct F. Plate | Direct | Plate} Direct 
IT 46-54 | 1.59 | 8.81 | 4.3 | 82.5 | 5.8 
5.2 
4,800 | 481,400 ET 43-51 | 0.51 | 6.60 | 3.9 | 76.6] 5.8 
Vegetable IM 43-47 | 1.93 | 6.10 | 3.8 | 76.1 | 6.0 
Soup 
EM 43-45 | 0.26 | 6.06 | 0.9 | 66.4 | 5.9 
IB 38-42 | 1.44 | 5.80] 1.96) 63.1 | 5.9 
EB 36-39 | 0.33 | 4.06 | 0.57] 43.7] 5.8 
IT 46-54 | 1.28 |10.10 | 2.5 | 78.3 | 5.8 
1,600 | 863,844 | 5.8 | ET 43-51 | 0.70] 5.5 | 2.2 | 39.6] 6.0 
Split Pea IM 43-47 | 2.06 | 4.41 | 2.28] 38.3 | 6.0 
Cream. 
Soup EM 43-45 | 0.84 | 3.1 | 1.9 | 34.5 | 5.9 
IB 38-42 | 1.15 | 2.8 | 1.6] 25.7] 5.9 
EB 36-39 | 0.65 | 2.78 | 1.5 | 24. | 5.8 






































It is apparent that the keeping qualities of soups depend not only 
upon the ingredients and how thoroughly cooked these are, but upon 
the temperatures at which they are kept. 

This effort to determine the bacterial increase and chemical 
changes in foods kept in both types of refrigerators was made not 
only by many repeated tests with the foods above tabulated, but with 
a great variety of such common foods as beef broth, roast chicken, 
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eggs, gelatine, lettuce, and the like. In every case results similar 
to those tabulated above were obtained. 

In the home, taste, smell and appearance are the usual standards 
for determining quality of food. Milk is often discarded because it 
changes in flavor, and soups because they have become rancid. With 
a great number of the foods tested we had experienced and in- 
experienced tasters express their opinions. In many cases the records 
of a taster’s expressed opinions corresponded with the bacterial in- 
crease; there was, however, frequent lack of correlation of taste 
and bacterial increase. This should not be surprising, as taste de- 
pends not only upon the actual bacterial increase, but upon the kind 
of organisms that have gained entrance into it by chance. This 
can better be appreciated by following the judgment of the tasters 
on chicken stock (Table VI). They pronounced the chicken stock 
from shelves A and B, ice refrigerator, spoiled on the fourteenth day, 
but considered that from shelf A, electric refrigerator, of good 
flavor even though its bacterial increase was slightly greater than 
that of the chicken stock on shelf B, ice refrigerator, where the tem- 
perature was lower. 


ABSORPTION OF ODORS IN REFRIGERATORS TESTED 


We endeavored, as described below, to discover if the food in one 
refrigerator absorbed odors more readily than that in the other. 
On the middle and bottom shelves, B and C, were placed open bowls 
containing such odoriferous substances as cooked cauliflower, turnips, 
parsnips, fresh parsley and raw onions, all of which are known to 
cause objectionable flavors in milk, cream and butter. On the top 
shelf and under the cooling compartment were placed open bowls 
of milk, cream and butter, to compare the absorption odors before 
and after circulation of air in contact with the ice or the lightly 
frosted surface of the cooling unit. The milk, cream and butter 
were tasted after intervals of 24 to 48 hours. The majority of 
the sixteen tasters called in to give their opinions agreed that there 
was less odor in the milk, cream and butter which had been kept 
on the upper shelf of the electric refrigerator than in those kept on 
the upper shelf of the ice refrigerator. Since milk, cream and butter 
are preferably kept on the bottom shelves, D, more interest attaches 
to those results. Here the opinions were more at variance and only 
a slight difference, if any, was registered in favor of the electric over 
the ice refrigerator. 
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COST 


While operating costs were not originally included in the scope of 
this investigation, some incidental figures were obtained which give 
an indication of the approximate relative expense of operation. For 
instance, for a period of 69 days we used about 73 kilowatt hours of 
electricity, an average of 1.06 kilowatt hours per day. When the 
meter was read for several two-week periods the consumption 
averaged from 14 to 16 kilowatt hours or 7 to 8 kilowatt hours per 
week. The ice consumption was carefully computed for a period of 
two weeks and during that time 224 pounds of ice were melted. The 
relative cost of operation could therefore be readily computed from 
the prevailing local prices for ice and electricity. 

Any satisfactory and convincing study of the relative cost of ice 
and electric refrigeration would have to be based not only upon a 
protracted study of the cost of long as well as short operating 
periods, but upon the initial cost as well. 

While it is possible to install electric refrigerating machinery in 
old-type refrigerators, it must be remembered that the efficiency will 
depend on whether the old box has proper circulation and insulation. 
As shown in the earlier paper, already referred to, constant and com- 
plete circulation of the air is absolutely necessary. The insulation is 
a second factor of the utmost importance, and must be such that the 
air cooled by the cooling unit does not become too warm before it 
again comes in contact with the cooling unit. The new-type refrig- 
erators have between their inner and outer walls porous material, such 
as cork or very spongy rubber, filled with innumerable minute air 
bubbles, which provides excellent insulation, since the air spaces pre- 
vent the heat from “flowing from the outside to the inside.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


All of our practical tests have indicated that in both refrigerators 
undesirable changes take place less rapidly in the parts where the 
lower temperatures are maintained. Since lower temperatures and 
lower humidity or drier air are found throughout in the electric 
refrigerator, it therefore has the advantage over the ice refrigerator 
in inhibiting bacterial increase and maintaining food quality. When 
to this we add such hygienic values as increased cleanliness and the 
convenience of operation, it is safe to predict that in the future elec- 
tric refrigerators will become more common as household devices. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


ROFESSOR GEORGE DD. 

STRAYER lectured before the stu- 
dents of Ohio University at Athens and 
before the teachers of that city on 
Wednesday, January 20. On January 
21 he addressed the members of the Phi 
Delta Kappa and the graduate students 
in education at Ohio State University. 
On the 22nd he spoke before the admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff of the 
Cleveland public school system and be- 
fore the students of the school of educa- 
tion in that city. 

During the month of January, Pro- 
fessor N. L. Engelhardt spoke on educa- 
tional topics before civic clubs and 
teachers’ associations in Port Arthur, 
Tex., Hastings, Nebr., and Paducah, Ky. 

Professor J. R. McGaughy spent a 
part of the last week of January in the 
schools of Anchorage, Ky., advising with 
the superintendent and the board of edu- 
cation concerning the organization and 
financing of their school system Mr. 
Robert K. Speer was associated with him 
in the study. A written report of their 
findings and recommendations will be 
submitted before the first of March. 

Professor Carter Alexander spoke be- 
fore a joint meeting of the College 
Teachers of Education and the Directors 
of Educational Research on “Trans- 
planted American Educational Adminis- 
tration—The Philippine School System.” 
This meeting was held in connection with 
the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence in Washington. 


Professor Paul R. Mort is making a 
special investigation into the educational 
needs of various classes of communities 
in the state of New York for the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on School Finance 
and Administration. 

The roundtable discussions during 
three days of the national meeting of the 
American Political Science Association 
were given over to a discussion of the 
fiscal independence of city school boards. 
Dr. McGaughy took a prominent part 
in the conferences. The meeting was 
held during the Christmas holidays. 

Professor Strayer was called into con- 
sultation by the Committee on Adminis- 
tration of the Governor’s Commission on 
the financing of education for the state 
of New York on Tuesday, January 26. 
He reports an interesting discussion con- 
cerning the fiscal independence of boards 
of education and the advisability of elect- 
ing boards of education in the larger 
cities. 

On January 25, Dr. Engelhardt pre- 
sented to the Board of Education, at 
Freeport, N. Y., the results of a study 
of the growth of the community and the 
future need for school buildings. The 
study was made with the codperation of 
Superintendent John W. Dodd and 
Messrs. G. A. Selke and C. S. Chap- 
pelear of the second major course for 
superintendents of schools. 

Dr. Mort spoke before the Teachers 
Union at the Town Hall on January 30. 
His topic was “Funds for Education.” 

On January 20, Dr. McGaughy met 
with representatives of the United 
Parents Association and the Public Edu- 
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cation Association of New York City to 
advise concerning an educational pro- 
gram for parents to be organized and 
sponsored by an executive committee of 
the United Parents Association. It is 
the purpose of the association to attempt 
to interpret modern education to the 
parents of the school children of New 
York City, whether they are in public 
or in private schools. 

The survey of the town of Hammon- 
ton, N. J., has been completed. This 
survey was made under the direction of 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt. Drs. J. R. Mc- 
Gaughy, P. R. Mort, and Carter Alex- 
ander were in charge of special phases 
of the field work. ‘The students of the 
first major course participated in the field 
work. Drs. Engelhardt, McGaughy, 
and Mort presented the report at a 
Board meeting in Hammonton on Jan- 
uary 7. The Board accepted the report 
and voted to have it included in the 
survey series which is being printed by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 


The Division of Field Studies has 
undertaken a complete educational sur- 
vey of the school systern of Port Arthur, 
Tex. The agreement with the Board of 
Education of Port Arthur calls for a 
study of the following features of the 
school system: 


1. The measurement of the achievements 
of children. 


2. A study of the administration of 
schools, including the business admin- 
istration and the present administra- 
tive and supervisory organization of 
schools. 


3. A study of the present educational or- 
ganization in Port Arthur, including 
among other things the attendance de- 
partment, library plan, and Ameri- 
canization class, together with recom- 
mendations with respect to any needed 
reorganization of the school system. 


4. A study of the courses of study now 
in effect in Port Arthur, an analysis 


of the work being done in the elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high schools, 
and a consideration of the possibility 
of improvement or development of 
courses of study. 


5. A study of the classification and prog- 
ress of school children in all depart- 
ments, an analysis of the teaching 
staff and recommendations covering 
improvement in this field. 


6. A careful study of the present school 
buildings. 


7. A study of the trends of population 
and the development of a school build- 
ing program for the next ten years, 
including recommendations with re- 
spect to repair of buildings now in use, 
and the general location of new build- 
ings to be constructed. 


8. An analysis of present school cost and 
the ability of the community to sup- 
port the schools as at present organ- 
ized and on the basis of any reor- 
ganization which is proposed. 


9. A study of the colored schools of 
Port Arthur, as well as the white 
schools, in the fields enumerated above. 


Drs. Strayer, Engelhardt, Hillegas, 
Mort, Alexander and Bruner of the 
Teachers College staff, and Professors 
Henderson and Pittinger of the Univer- 
sity of Texas have been directing the 
work of this survey. Members of the 
second major course for superintendents 
of schools are participating in the field 
work. During the first weeks in Janu- 
ary, twelve members of this course 
visited Port Arthur for the purpose of 
participating in this survey work. 


ADVISERS CLUB 


During the first semester the Advisers 
Club had the privilege of entertaining a 
number of women representing various 
movements connected with the education 
of women in this country. In October, 
Miss Valentine Chandor, head of the 
Chandor School for Girls, New York 
City, spoke before the club on the work 
in international relationships now being 
done by the American Association of 
University Women. The next month 
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Dr. Miriam Van Waters, referee of the 
Juvenile Court of Los Angeles, Calif., 
was entertained by Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant and spoke to the advisers of 
women on research in juvenile guidance. 
In December Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, 
representing the League of Women 
Voters, gave an account of the work 
done by that organization among new 
voters, particularly college women. At 
the January meeting held at the Interna- 
tional House, Miss Florence Purington, 
dean of Mount Holyoke College, was 
the guest of honor at dinner and gave a 
most interesting report of the program 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women. 

Miss Jessie T. Oldt, who for a year 
and a half has been active in the Ad- 
visers Club, serving as president during 
the first semester this year, has left to 
take the position of adviser of girls in 
the High School at South Pasadena, 
Calif. 

The officers of the club this semester 
are: President, Miss Mary McLean, 
dean-elect, East Texas State Normal 
School; Vice-President, Miss Lena Niles, 
formerly dean of women, Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me.; Secretary, Miss Lillian 
Espy, assistant to dean of women, State 
Normal, Ellensburg, Wash.; Treasurer, 
Miss Hazel Clark, instructor, High 
School, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Miss Donna I. Parke and Miss 
Adele B. Monnette completed their work 
for the Master’s degree in January. 
Miss Parke returned to her position as 
dean of girls in Morton Senior High 
School, Richmond, Ind., and Miss Mon- 
nette went to New Brunswick, N. J., 
as adviser of girls and instructor in 
mathematics. 

An enjoyable evening of the first 
semester was that which the advisers 
spent at Brooks Hall as guests of Miss 
Helen F. Abbott, head of residence at 
Barnard College. After an inspection 
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of the dormitories, the group listened to 
account of student activities at Barnard 
by seniors representing the various or- 
ganizations. 

Professor Sturtevant attended the 
meeting of the North Atlantic Section 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women held at Atlantic City, Janu- 
ary 14 to 16. 

Miss Agnes Koupal (’25) has been 
appointed director of Sterling House in 
Cleveland, Ohio. This is a home for 
girls in their teens, sponsored by the 
Women’s Protective Association of 
Cleveland. 

Professor Sturtevant recently visited 
the work of two advisers in high schools 
who prepared for this work at Teachers 
College: Miss Louise Flagg (’23), at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and Miss Edith 
Stauffer (’24), at Bronxville, N. Y. At 
Bronxville, Professor Sturtevant spoke 
to the Student Council on “The Tech- 


nique of Student Government.” 


BIOLOGY 


There has recently come from the Lip- 
pincott Press the third edition of Pro- 
fessor Jean Broadhurst’s Home and 
Community Hygiene. This is one of 
the most popular volumes in the Lip- 
pincott Home Manual Series, issued un- 
der the editorship of Professor Benjamin 
R. Andrews. : 

On January 20 Professor Maurice A. 
Bigelow gave an address before the Child 
Study Association of America at the 
meeting house of the Society for Ethical 
Culture. His topic was “The Adolescent 
in Modern Society.” 


CIVIC AND 
IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 


The members of the Winter Session in 
Civic Education have prepared a series 
of studies of topics in general social 
science. They are intended to reflect the 
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viewpoint of teachers to those elements 
of instruction which might profitably and 
practicably constitute the basis of a 
junior high school curriculum. The 
topics thus far considered are: American 
Federal Government, Political Parties, 
Taxation, Banks and Banking, Labor, 
Transportation, Education, Crime and Its 
Prevention, Naturalization, Municipali- 
ties and Urban and Rural Relations. 

A new course, Education 254F—Or- 
ganization and Instruction of Special 
Groups of the Foreign Born, has been 
initiated for the Spring Session. ‘The 
course is established for teachers, super- 
visors, principals and superintendents of 
schools maintaining classes for both for- 
eign born children and foreign born 
adults as well as for factory employment 
and personnel managers, and for those 
interested in other fields of social activity 
affecting the foreign born. The first 
series of lectures will be by Mr. J. 
Henry Holloway, principal of one of the 
large New York evening schools; the sec- 
ond and third by Miss Elizabeth A. 
Woodward and Miss Caroline A. Whip- 
ple, of the New York State Department 
of Education. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


Mr. Cameron Beck, personnel director 
of the New York Stock Exchange, gave 
an interesting lecture on “Personnel 
Work” before a large group of students 
on Thursday, January 7. Mr. Beck has 
about one thousand high school graduates 
in his organization and a considerable 
number of college students who are 
working their way while studying, as well 
as young college graduates who are find- 
ing their introduction to the New York 
financial district by employment at the 
Stock Exchange. The Stock Exchange 
conducts an extensive educational pro- 
gram for these employees, which is under 
the direction of Dr. Birl E. Schultz, a 
former student at Teachers College. 


On January 30 and February 2 large 
excursions of Teachers College students 
arranged by the department visited 
the Stock Exchange, New York Clearing 
House, the Federal Reserve Bank, and 
other institutions in the New York finan- 
cial district. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CHARACTER EpucATION INQUIRY 


The Character Education Inquiry, 
which is being carried on by Dr. Mark 
A. May and Dr. Hugh Hartshone, with 
the codperation of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, is continuing its 
study of moral ideas, attitudes and be- 
havior. Attention is being centered this 
year on various procedures for testing 
attitudes and on the development of the 
idea of an attitudes scale comparable to 
point scales in the field of intelligence 
and school achievement. 

The technique for the measurement 
of dishonesty in various childhood situa- 
tions which was used extensively last year 
is being refined and standardized, and 
causes of dishonesty are being traced 
both by statistical methods and by case 
studies. Attitudes, ideas and behavior 
roughly classified under the term “help- 
fulness” are also being investigated by 
the methods developed in the study of 
dishonesty. 

The work begun last year on the 
Moral Knowledge tests is being brought 
to a completion. These tests are dis- 
cussed in a series of articles appearing 
in Religious Education. The scale idea 
for the measurement of attitudes is also 
the subject of a series of forthcoming 
papers. 

Dr. Goodwin B. Watson is giving a 
series of four lectures on “A Psychologi- 
cal Approach to Character Formation” 
to the religious education workers of 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Dr. Watson has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Research 
for the Inter-denominational Weekday 
Schools of Religious Education in New 
York City. The National Council of 
the Y.M.C.A. has engaged him for con- 
sultation with reference to the research 
projects to be undertaken by the Boys’ 
Work, Religious Work, Educational, and 
County Work departments. 

Mr. Ralph B. Spence has completed a 
series of five lectures before the National 
Training School of the Y.W.C.A. on 
“Educational Measurements and Intelli- 
gence Tests.” 


A ten-inch horizontal extension kymo- 
graph with a sliding carriage for record- 
ing pens and tambours has recently been 
secured for the psychological laboratory. 
This kymograph was designed by Stephen 
Jones, director of the phonetics labora- 
tory, University College, London, Eng- 
land. 

During the spring semester a new 
course in the Teaching of Educational 
Psychology in Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges will be offered by 
Professor Lester M. Wilson, of the de- 
partment of Normal School Adminis- 
tration. 

Professor Rudolf Pintner attended the 
annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., during the last week of 
December, 1925, and presented a paper 
on “The Scoring of Group Intelligence 
Tests” before that association. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


During the latter part of December 
Professor David Snedden codperated 
with Professor O’Shea, Professor Bob- 
bitt, President Faght and a number of 
others in an inspection of the schools of 
Mississippi with a view to advising the 
Governor as to recommendations to be 
made to the incoming legislature. 


Professor Daniel H. Kulp has been 
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giving a series of lectures on Wednesday 
nights to a selected group of social 
workers from New York City at the 
Russell Sage Foundation. He has been 
taking up for discussion specific phases 
of the applications of behavioristic 
sociology to various forms of social work, 
particularly family case work. 

At the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society held at Columbia 
University during the Christmas _holi- 
days, Professor Kulp organized, in the 
section on Educational Sociology, a 
roundtable discussion which eventuated 
in the appointment of a series of commit- 
tees to be made up of educators and 
sociologists. These committees during 
the coming year are to study the specific 
techniques and contributions of sociology 
and social psychology, with a view to de- 
termining which are of most use to par- 
ticular areas of educational service. The 
committees are named as follows: Gen- 
eral Educational Objectives; Adminis- 
trative Procedure; Teaching; Learning; 
Discipline; Extra-Curricular Activities; 
The School and the Community; and 
Bibliography. 

Professor Kulp gave an illustrated ad- 
dress before the Educational Sociology 
Club on January 5 on the subject, “Evi- 
dences of Modern Trends in China.” On 
January 30 the club made a trip to the 
lower East Side to study conditions of the 
unemployed. Visits were made to the 
Municipal Lodging House, the Bowery 
and “The Tub.” Addresses were made 
in regard to the poor in prison and the 
immigrant worker. The trip ended with 
a visit to the night court. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor Milo B. Hillegas left on 
January 1 for his sabbatical leave, which 
he will spend at the University of Cali- 
fornia as visiting professor. En route 
to California he spent several days in 
Port Arthur, Tex., where members of 
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the Teachers College staff are conduct- 
ing a school survey. A recent letter 
from Professor Hillegas, received in the 
office, reports that he and Mrs. Hillegas 
have had a pleasant and interesting trip 
to the coast. 

Professor Lois C. Mossman was in 
Battle Creek, Mich., on January 25. 
She spoke before the elementary school 
teachers in that city and followed her talk 
with an informal discussion of problems 
in elementary instructions. On Janu- 
ary 26 and 27 Professor Mossman was 
in Minneapolis as the guest of the Class 
Room Teachers Association. On Janu- 
ary 29 she spoke before the State Or- 
ganization of Nurses at the Newark, 
N. J., hospital on “The Place of 
Beauty in Life.” 

Professor James F. Hosic returned to 
the College early in January from a two 
months’ trip which took him as far west 
as Seattle. During the course of this 
trip he visited twenty-three different 
cities, where he made a study of the work 
of the principals in those school systems. 

On the evening of January 7 a mass 
meeting on supervision was held in the 
Horace Mann auditcrium. Those who 
took part in the program were: Pro- 
fessors McMurry, Patty Hill, Hosic, 
Kilpatrick, and Briggs, and Dean Rus- 
sell. Over seven hundred people were 
in the audience. The topics discussed by 
the speakers embraced some of the most 
important controversial issues in the 
realm of supervision. 


FINE ARTS 


Miss Belle Northrup is spending her 
leave of absence at San Antonio, Tex. 
On her way south she gave a number 
of lectures on costume design. 

Mrs. Ruth R. Tregenza is giving a 
series of fourteen radio talks over 
WEAF for the Columbia University 
Home Study department. Her topic is 
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“Home Furnishing and Interior Decorat- 
ing.” 

Mr. John Heins has illustrated the 
Navaho Tales recently published by 
Houghton Mifflin. 

On February 12 Mr. Albert W. Heck- 
man gave an address upon “New 
Tendencies in Art Teaching” before the 
Connecticut State Teachers Association. 
On February 24 he spoke before the Art 
Club of the New Britain State Normal 
School on “Textiles and Art Teaching.” 

Doubleday Page and Co. will publish 
this spring a book on Art Appreciation; 
For Art Students and Amateurs, by Pro- 
fessor George J. Cox. It will contain 
over two hundred pages and three hun- 
dred illustrations, and is addressed equal- 
ly to the art student and to those whose 
interest in art is non-professional. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Professor May B. Van Arsdale at- 
tended a meeting of the Council of 
Farms and Markets in Albany, January 
20-21, which was followed by a meeting 
of the Agricultural Societies of New 
York State. 

Miss Anna Barrows gave a lecture be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of Great Neck, 
Long Island, January 4, on “Food in 
History and Literature.”” On January 
13 Miss Barrows gave a talk on “Food” 
before the Parents Association of the 
Morningside Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. 

Three instructors in Foods and 
Cookery gave radio talks over WEAF 
during December. Miss Ruth L. Par- 
rish spoke on “Making Christmas 
Candy”; Miss L. Millicent Yackey on 
“What the Housekeeper Should Know 
about the Advertising of Food Prod- 
ucts”; Mrs. Lillian M. Gunn on “Set- 
ting the Christmas Table.” 

The students in Cookery 181, Prac- 
tice in Demonstration Cookery, were re- 
cently addressed by Miss Mary Barber, 
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formerly of the Foods and Cookery staff 
and now with Kellogg Company of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


On the evening of January 25, there 
was held in the Hotel Astor the annual 
mid-winter meeting of the Fathers’ 
Association. The main business of the 
evening, aside from the reports of the 
various activities of the school, consisted 
of an address by Dean Russell, a report 
from Mr. S. M. Stroock, chairman of the 
committee for raising an endowment 
fund to increase teachers’ salaries, and 
the election of officers. Professor 
George D. Strayer was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Association. 

An interesting experiment is being car- 
ried on at the Horace Mann School for 
Boys in the form of self-administrating 
study halls, under the general direction 
of faculty and student committees. Both 
students and teachers are watching with 
much interest the development of the 
plan, which has many features not gen- 
erally associated with what is commonly 
known as student government. 

Mr. Dean H. Moore, in collaboration 
with Mr. John D. Neitz, has been work- 
ing on a new unit in mathematics for 
the second half year of the seventh grade. 
The sections in this grade are using 
mimeographed sheets instead of regular 
textbooks, in order that, by experimenta- 
tion, the best course may be evolved. 

Mr. Harold C. Clausen, who has been 
absent for a half year, and who spent 
that time in travel abroad, has taken up 
his work again in the department of 
English. 

Members of the Modern Language de- 
partment have been carrying on an in- 
teresting experiment in evaluating and 
equalizing the marks given by the men 
in the department. Certain objective 
tests have been used in an attempt to 


standardize, as far as may be possible, 
the marking within the department. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


An international symposium on prob- 
lems relating to the home was held at 
International House in January with 
members of the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York and others 
present. The speakers included several 
foreign fellows and scholars who are 
studying at Teachers College and other 
parts of the University, Professor Emma 
H. Gunther, and Dr. Louise Stanley, of 
the Bureau of Home Economics at 
Washington. 

Miss Lydia R. Balderston was invited 
to be one of the contributors to the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
offering a section on “Laundering.” 

Mr. Kozo Kondo, professor of physics 
at Tokio University, Japan, who has 
been here the past months, studying 
especially physics of the household and 
other problems in home management, will 
visit colleges in the South before begin- 
ning his further studies in Europe. 

Miss Helmi Hannula, of Helsinki, 
Helsingfors, Finland, returns to her 
home this month. To the exhibit held 
at the close of classes in House Manage- 
ment, Miss Hannula contributed a most 
interesting study of illustrative material 
relating to household arts in the Finland 
Schools. 

Professor Gunther spoke recently at 
the New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J., at their regular 
meeting of the Home Economics Group 
of Middlesex County. 

Members of the staff have been co- 
operating with the Columbia Home 
Study department’s radio talks, and re- 
cent talks have been broadcast over 
WEAF by Miss Eva Wilson on “Care 
of Woods” and by Miss Balderston on 
“Economy in Connection with Launder- 
ing and Renovating of Fabrics.” 
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A four days’ meeting of the Associa- 
tion of University Women was held at 
Atlantic City the middle of January at 
which Miss Gunther was one of the 
speakers and also helped arrange the 
program for the first two days, when an 
experiment was tried of having an insti- 
tute or classes in connection with the 
leadership of study groups. One study 
group was held on the Pre-School Child 
under the direction of Dr. Lois Meek, 
(T.C. ’24), one on Elementary Education 
under the direction of Miss Laura 
Zirbes of Lincoln School, and another on 
International Relations conducted by 
Miss Angell, who is executive secretary 
of the International Relations Commit- 
tee. Great interest was expressed in this 
conference, aiming for better leadership 
in connection with those who are to pro- 
mote these study groups in various com- 
munities. Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
presented facts relating to adult educa- 
tion, and Dr. Cunningham on recent child 
experiments, while questions relating to 
mental health were discussed by Dr. 
Ruggles, psychiatrist of Yale. About one 
hundred and fifty representatives from 
the various branches in connection with 
the North Atlantic Section were present 
and many interesting problems relating 
to the home were discussed. 

One of the studies that has been car- 
ried on in connection with House Man- 
agement and the Institute of Child 
Welfare through a graduate student, 
Miss A. Grace Johnson, professor of 
house management at Corvallis, Ore., has 
been on the budgeting of time in the 
household as it affects the question of 
child care. Miss Johnson has made in- 
tensive studies of a number of families, 
particularly the children who have been 
case studies in connection with the clinic. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


At the mid-year meeting held by the 
Michigan State Normal College at Ypsi- 
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lanti in January, Professor Bonser 
addressed those in attendance at one 
general session, and participated in a 
conference with the elementary school 
supervisors of southern Michigan on the 
social studies in the elementary school. 
Among those in attendance at this meet- 
ing was Professor Bonser’s daughter, 
Virginia, who is the critic teacher in the 
County Normal School, at Cadillac, 
Mich. 

Dr. Warbasse, president of the Co- 
operative League of America, gave an 
address before the local members of the 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Association 
at Teachers College on the afternoon of 
January 22. So far as is known, this 
organization is the first codperative asso- 
ciation in the world of teachers for the 
professional service of teachers. It is 
incorporated under the laws of the state 
of New York, having received the ap- 
proval of Commissioner Graves of the 
State Education Department. Its mem- 
bership includes teachers of industrial 
arts from many states who serve each 
other through the organization. Its 
gradual development into an increasingly 
eficient medium for rendering many 
kinds of service of value to teachers has 
been made possible through the voluntary 
and gratuitous efforts of Miss Anna 
LaT. Blauvelt, its executive secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


Dr. Paul Monroe, director of the 
International Institute, will spend the 
next six months in the Orient and 
Europe in the interests of the Institute. 
His primary purpose is to attend the 
meeting of the China Educational Foun- 
dation, which, at its next meeting, will 
determine the policies regarding the dis- 
tribution of the large funds accruing to 
China as a result of the remission of the 
Boxer Indemnity. He will continue his 
study of American schools in foreign 


lands through visits to Korea and India. 
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He will further confer with many gov- 
ernments concerning the official nomina- 
tion of students for the Macy Grants. 

Miss Mabel Carney is en route to 
Africa where she will study rural educa- 
tion and the education of women for the 
Institute. 

Professor Thomas Alexander sailed on 
January 27 for Europe, where he will 
make a thorough study of teacher train- 
ing in several countries, including 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, 
Czechoslovakia, England and Scotland. 
He is taking with him as assistants a 
number of postgraduate students from 
Teachers College. 

Professor William F. Russell spoke 
before the meeting of the Florida Educa- 
tion Association held on December 30 
and 31 at Jacksonville. 

Doctors I. L. Kandel and J. J. Doster 
are leaving Uruguay and Argentina to 
spend the spring months in Chili in 
connection with the survey of secondary 
education which they are making in Latin 
America. 

The following students are now abroad 
studying education in foreign countries: 
Mr. John Jessup, in Germany; Mr. 
Leon Neulon, in Norway; Miss Frances 
Coppens, in Scotland; Miss Ethel Nor- 
ton, in Czechoslovakia; Miss Beryl 
Parker, in Austria; and Mr. F. C. Borg- 
eson, in Sweden. 

Professor Russell spoke before the 
meeting of the Androscoggin County 
Teachers Association held in Lewiston 
on February 5. He also addressed the 
Teachers College Club of Connecticut at 
a luncheon given at New Haven on 
February 13. This luncheon was held 
in conjunction with the mid-winter con- 
vention of the Connecticut State Teachers 
Association. 

The report of the Survey of the Edu- 
cational System of Porto Rico, under the 
direction of Professor Paul Monroe, and 
a staff of specialists, will soon be pub- 


lished as one of the Studies of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College. 
It may be obtained through the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. 

A commission composed of twelve 
Mexican teachers is at present attending 
a six weeks’ course at Teachers College, 
arranged especially for them by the In- 
ternational Institute. They have come 
to the States for the purpose of studying 
American secondary education, and in 
addition to their stay at Teachers Col- 
lege they plan to visit many of the leading 
high schools of the east. The group is 
composed of seven men and five women. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


At the Kansas City holiday meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Mr. John Hockett 
and Mr. Matthew Willing read papers 
dealing with investigations they have 
made in the Lincoln School. Also, Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell, who was vice-presi- 
dent of the Association and chairman of 
the section on Education, had charge of 
the program of that section. 

In a popular program presented at 
Kansas City on December 30, Dr. Cald- 
well read the opening paper on the plans 
and work of the American Association 
Committee on the Places of the Sciences 
in Education. 

During the present school year over 
eight hundred persons have visited the 
Lincoln School. Most of these visitors 
have spent one full day or more in the 
school. More than a score of foreign 
countries are represented in this list of 
visitors. 

Miss Louise Courtois, teacher of 
French, has been appointed to teach at 
the French Institute of Pennsylvania 
State College during the Summer Session 
of 1926. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
A brief note from Professor C. H. 
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Farnsworth from Constantinople bears a 
postmark not of the ancient Turkish 
calendar, which designates the present 
year as 1342, but of the newly adopted 
Christian era of 1926. It reads as fol- 
lows: “Greetings from Constantinople! 
The trip is fulfilling our expectations— 
a revival of old associations and enjoy- 
ments of modern Turkey—clean streets, 
European shops (as well as Oriental 
bazaars), hats instead of fezes, and no 
veils on the women. Most noteworthy, 
no backshish to officials, but instead each 
one trying to rightly interpret the law. 
I had a good chance to observe as I 
came through the customs,” 

Three members of the department of 
Music Education, Miss Alice E. Bivins, 
Mr. Norval L. Church, and Professor 
Peter W. Dykema, attended the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence at 
Washington and assisted in the singing 
at the Teachers College banquet of the 
new Teachers College song. This is now 
available in sheet form, both in the simple 
edition for community singing and in the 
more elaborate form for choral work, 
and may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. 

During February Professor Dykema 
made addresses at the Tower Hill School 
in Wilmington, Del., for the Teachers 
College group, on “The Changing Atti- 
tude Toward Music in the Curriculum,” 
and at the special school for recreational 
directors conducted at Bear Mountain by 
Community Service. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor William C. Bagley has just 
returned after an extended season of 
travel in European countries. During 
the last several months Professor Bagley 
has made an intensive study of the ele- 
mentary and normal schools of France, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and England. 
His previous significant contributions to 
teacher training will no doubt be further 


enriched and supplemented by his obser- 
vations of the very interesting work in 
these countries. 

Professor Bagley addressed a meeting 
of the Single Salary Alliance of New 
York schools at the International House 
on Tuesday, January 26. 

Professor E. §. Evenden addressed the 
Teachers College Club of New Haven, 
Conn., on Friday, January 8, and the 
Yale University Education Club on 
Thursday, January 28. 

On Saturday, January 9, members of 
the Teacher Training League gathered 
at the Men’s Faculty Club at dinner in 
honor of Professor Thomas Alexander, 
who left for Europe on January 28. 
Mr. Chandler, president of the League, 
acted as toastmaster, and the remarks 
of the several speakers were prefaced 
by clever parodies sung by a male quar- 
tet. Professor Evenden, Professor 
Mead, Mrs. Rutledge, Mrs. Gillentine, 
and Miss Phillips, all delivered very 
effective toasts. Mr. Bennett, in behalf 
of the League, presented Dr. Alexander 
with a handsome brief case, and Dr. 
Alexander responded with a few gracious 
words of appreciation. 

Professor Alexander exnects to 
spend the next nine months studying 
conditions in teacher training in the 
several countries of Europe. Dr. Alex- 
ander’s family preceded him in October 
and await his coming in Berlin. During 
his stay, Dr. Alexander will visit the 
various Teachers College students who 
are now on foreign fellowships and who 
are studying various aspects of the 
European school systems. 

Professor Arthur R. Mead recently 
addressed the students of the State Nor- 
mal School at Montclair, N. J., on “What 
Students Can Do to Develop Facilities 
for Teacher Training.” On another 
occasion he addressed the faculty of the 
same institution on “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples Underlying Teacher Training.” 
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During the Winter Session Professor 
Mary S. Rose lectured on “Training 
Children to Eat Wisely,” before the 
Home Economics Section of the Maine 
State Teachers Association at Portland, 
Me.; on “Recent Advances in Nutrition” 
before the Departments of Home Eco- 
nomics at Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Stout Institute, and the University of 
Texas; on “Teaching Nutrition in the 
Elementary Schools” before the Home 
Economics Section of the Central Wis- 
consin Teachers Association at Wausau, 
Wis.; on “Ten Years of Vitamin Re- 
search” at the State Meeting of Voca- 
tional Home Economics Teachers at 
Dallas, Tex.; on “Indirect Teaching of 
Nutrition” and “Nutrition in the Health 
Program” before the Home Economics 
and Health Education Sections, respec- 
tively, of the Texas State Teachers 
Association at Dallas, Tex. 

On October 24, December 14, and 
January 23, respectively, Professor Grace 
MacLeod spoke on the subject of “Re- 
cent Progress in Nutrition” before the 
Home Making Section of the Southeast- 
ern District of the New York State 
Teachers Association in New York City, 
the Association of Home Economics 
Teachers of the New York City Ele- 
mentary Schools in New York City, and 
the Connecticut Valley Branch of the 
Massachusetts State Home Economics 
Association in Springfield, Mass. 

At the Cleveland Meeting of the Fed- 
eration of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology before the Ameri- 
can Society of Biological Chemists, Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Sherman and Dr. Quinn 
presented a paper on “The Phosphorus 
Content of the Body in Relation to Age, 
Growth and Food”; Professor Rose re- 
ported on “The Influence of Prolonged 
Administration of Egg upon the Hemo- 
globin Content of Children’s Blood”; 
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and Professor MacLeod made a report 
on “Some Factors Influencing the Basal 
Metabolism of Children.” 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick spent 
the week of January 25 in Omaha, Neb. 
under the auspices of the Elementary 
Principals’ Association. He gave a 
series of lectures, two daily, to the public 
school teachers and others of Omaha, 
In connection with this trip he also spoke 
at the Ball Teachers College, in Muncie, 
Ind., where he gave two lectures, and at 
the Indiana State Normal School in 
Terre Haute and the Primary Council 
in Dayton, Ohio. 

On January 11 Dr. Kilpatrick spoke 
under the auspices of the Mothers in 
Council of Germantown, Pa. On Janu- 
ary 12 he addressed the Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Wilmington, Dela. 

Dr. R. B. Raup’s dissertation, Com- 
placency: The Foundation of Human 
Behavior, has recently come from the 
press of the Macmillan Company. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Professor Mabel Carney, who has 
sabbatical leave for the second semester, 
sailed on the SS. “President Roosevelt,” 
January 20, for Plymouth, England, en 
route to Africa, where she will spend 
eight months studying educational con- 
ditions among the native tribes. Miss 
Carney is considered an authority on 
negro education and is being sent out by 
the International Institute of Teachers 
College. During her absence the de- 
partment of Rural Education will be in 
charge of Dr. Fannie Wyche Dunn. 

Mr. A. B. Neal, M.A.,F.R.G.S., head- 
master of the Stanley Council School 
near Wakefield, Yorkshire, England, re- 
cently spent six weeks visiting classes at 
Teachers College. Mr. Neal, who is 
here to study the American rural school, 
is traveling on a research scholarship 
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awarded to him by the City of London 
Vacation Course. He left here to attend 
the meeting of the National Education 
Association in Washington and to make 
an extended tour of the southern and 
western states. Mr. Neal’s itinerary 
through the United States was planned 
in advance by Professors Carney and 
Dunn. 


FAREWELL Party To Proressor CARNEY 


Professor Carney was the honor guest 
at a farewell party, given under the 
auspices of the Rural Club, the evening 
of January 19 in the Dodge social rooms. 
Mr. George Selke, president of the 
Rural Club, as presiding officer proved a 
most genial host. The party was a very 
simple affair, as befits rural folks; but 
Miss Carney’s spirit of good will towards 
everyone seemed to permeate the whole 
evening. All of the speakers stressed 
Miss Carney’s unselfish work in the 
promotion of better rural education, and 
her untiring efforts to be of genuine 
help to all the students who came under 
her guidance. 

Miss Adendorf, of South Africa, 
speaking for the foreign students, told 
of Miss Carney’s wonderful help to the 
foreign group, and how happy the 
African students were that she was now 
coming out to them. Miss Adendorf, 
who sails for South Africa soon, will be 
home in time to welcome Miss Carney 
when she arrives at Cape Town. 

Mrs. Whiting, representing the negro 
students, dwelt especially on Miss Car- 
ney’s kindness to negro students, and her 
unusual understanding of and interest in 
their problems. 

Mrs. Rose Morgan, wife of Professor 
O. S. Morgan, of Columbia, gave inti- 
mate glimpses of Miss Carney as a young 
student at the normal school in Illinois, 
telling how, even at that early age, peo- 
ple began to say, “We shall hear from 
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that girl some day.” Mrs. Morgan in 
her inimitably gracious way sang Irish 
and Welsh folk songs in tribute to Miss 
Carney and Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
who was a guest, and led in the singing 
of American folk songs. 

Professor Bonser, who has known 
Miss Carney throughout her entire pro- 
fessional career, whimsically told of her 
outstanding work ever since the days 
she first taught a country school; how in 
a few months she completed a rural 
school project for a normal school that 
the president of the school had hoped 
might be done in two years; how she 
was sought by states other than Illinois, 
Washington and Minnesota being suc- 
cessful in obtaining her unusual services, 
and how at last she was lured to Teach- 
ers College from where her influence has 
radiated throughout the United States 
and many foreign countries. Dr. Bonser 
closed by urging Miss Carney, now that 
she was going abroad, not to miss the 
opportunity of visiting the Holy Land 
that she might climb the Mount of 
Olives and commune with the great 
teachers of the past. 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, whose out- 
standing work in promoting education 
in Africa is so well known, briefly sug- 
gested what it would mean to the cause 
of education in Africa to have Miss 
Carney make her study there, and 
thanked those who were making her trip 
possible. 

Miss Carney outlined what she hoped 
to do in Africa, the places she expected 
to visit there, and how she would try 
to bring back to her work here knowl- 
edge and inspiration from Africa. She 
told of the activities of the Teachers 
College Club in South Africa and dis- 
played a beautifully enlarged photograph 
of Dean Russell’s recent portrait which 
she is carrying as a gift from Teachers 
College to the club in Cape Town. 

Dr. Will Russell, in the name of the 
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International Institute, wished Miss Car- 
ney success in her mission to Africa. Dr. 
Russell humorously dwelt upon Miss 
Carney’s many activities, showing her 
appreciation of the unique service of 
Teachers College and her broad interest 
in all departments of the institution. 

The last speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Fannie Dunn, who with rare good 
humor told how keenly the “Rural 
Family” was going to miss Professor 
Carney. Dr. Dunn said also that the 
rural people in the United States and 
other places had always felt Miss Car- 
ney did not play enough, and now that 
she was “taking time off” from her 
arduous tasks here, they insisted she 
accept a little game to be used in playing 
around, even in Africa. She thereupon 
presented Miss Carney with a book of 
travellers’ checks amounting to one thou- 
sand dollars, which had been contributed 
by her friends and former students as 
evidence of the high regard in which her 
work is held. Miss Carney’s response 
was characteristically humble and grate- 
ful, but before the evening was over she 
did promise to “play around” a bit. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


On February 8, at a dinner attended 
by seventy-five members of Phi Delta 
Kappa of Teachers College, Professor 
Elbert K. Fretwell delivered an address 
on “Research Problems in the Field of 
Extra-Curricular Activities.” 

During February Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs spent several days in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, speaking before various 
organizations of the two cities, including 
the Minneapolis Principals Club, the St. 
Paul Teachers Association, and the 
Scholia Club. 

At a conference on supervision of 
instruction held at Teachers College on 
January 7, Professor Briggs delivered an 
address on supervision in the secondary 
school. 
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On January 14 Mr. A. C. Ramsay, 
vice-principal of the high school at 
Montclair, N. J., presented to the stu- 
dents of the major group for high school 
principals a statement of the organization 
of the extra-curricular activities of the 
Montclair High School, explaining in 
detail the social life of the school. 

At a series of parent-teacher meetings 
at the Ethical Culture School in New 
York City for the purpose of organizing 
an intermediate school, Professor Briggs 
addressed the audience on the nature of 
the junior high school, and Professor 
Fretwell discussed the organization of 
extra-curricular activities in the junior 
high school. 

On January 29 Professor F. W. John- 
son addressed the faculty and students of 
Spelman College in Atlanta, Ga., on 
“Training in Ethical Character.” 

Professor Percival M. Symonds ap- 
peared on the program of the Educa- 
tional Research Association at its meet- 
ing in February. His topic on the pro- 
gram of English and reading was “An 
Experiment in Vocabulary Building in 
High School Pupils.” 

During the winter Dr. Maxie N. 
Woodring addressed the Thursday 
Morning Study Club in Brooklyn on 
“The Improvement of Home Conditions 
tor the Study of High School Pupils.” 

During his sabbatic leave Professor 
Fretwell is engaged in writing a book on 
extra-curricular activities in secondary 
education. 

In January Professor Briggs spoke 
before the teachers of Richmond, Ind., 
and held conferences with them on the 
revision of their curriculum. 

A large and enthusiastic audience was 
present at the February meeting of the 
Secondary Club when it entertained the 
members of the Administration Club and 
had as its guest of honor Professor 
George S. Counts, of Yale University. 
After an informal reception by the faculty 
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and officers of the club, the guests were 
privileged to hear Professor Counts 
speak on “The State of the High School 
Curriculum.” An interesting discussion 
followed his address, after which re- 
freshments were served. The Secondary 
Club was grateful to Professor Counts 
for his willingness to address the assem- 
bly. 

The second meeting of the Secondary 
Group was held on January 18, when 
Dr. P. W. L. Cox, professor of second- 
ary education at New York University, 
addressed the members on “The Curric- 
ulum as Seen by a Professor Who Was 
Formerly an Administrator.” 

The general survey of the activities of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in New York City, in which Professor 
F. W. Johnson directed the section deal- 
ing with secondary education, has been 
completed. Associated with Professor 
Johnson was Mr. Clarence E. Howell, 
who was a student in this department 
several years ago and is now director 
of the Junior High School at Trenton, 
N. J. 

During January Professor Fretwell 
delivered an address on the organization 
of the extra-curricular life in secondary 
schools in Allentown, Pa. At Norris- 
town, Pa., as a part of the dedicatory 
exercises of the Thomas Stewart Junior 
High School, he spoke before the united 
parent-teachers association on “Going to 
School with Your Children.” Mr. 
Thomas C. Bittle, formerly a student in 
this department, is principal of the new 
junior high school. On January 12 
Professor Fretwell addressed the Meth- 
odist Conference of Ministers and Lay- 
men at Bristol, Rhode Island, on 
“Character Education in Church and 
School.” In Town Hall, New York 
City, he spoke before the Camp Direc- 
tors Association of America on “The 
Place of Music in the Summer Camp.” 

On January 10 Professor and Mrs. 


Briggs were the guests of honor at the 
Graduate Club supper, when members 
from the state of lowa entertained. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Miss Lillian Locke spoke before the 
Business and Professional Women’s club 
of Newark, N. J., on January 25, on 
“Augmenting the Personality through 
Dress.” She also gave recent addresses 
before the Home Economics Club of 
Atlantic City, N. J., on “New Problems 
in the Teaching of Clothing,” and “Dress 
—Your Table of Contents” before the 
students of Westtown School, Westtown, 
Pa. 

Miss Locke is preparing a series of 
lessons on dressmaking for The Needle- 
craft Magazine, published in Augusta, 
Me. 

Miss Mary Evans gave an address on 
“Sources of Inspiration for Designing of 
Modern Costumes” at the Worcester 
Museum of Fine Arts, Worcester, Mass., 
on January 28. On January 27 she 
spoke before the Councillors of Girls 
Clubs at the Alfred Corning Clark 
Neighborhood House, New York City, 
on “Good Taste in Dress.” 

Miss Esther M. Cundiff gave three 
radio talks on children’s clothing during 
December and January on the following 
topics: “Dressing the Baby,” “Dressing 
a Little Girl,” and “Dressing the Boy.” 
The last appeared in issue of the Na- 
tional Retail Clothier. 

In December Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey 
attended the conference of the Extension 
Workers of South Carolina, held at 
Winthrop College. The members of the 
faculty who were alumnz of Teachers 
College gave a dinner at which thirty- 
two were present. Each one sent greet- 
ings back to friends in Teachers College. 

Mrs. Tobey is giving a series of radio 
talks on “Dress Selection.” 
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Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


Address all communications to Rollo G. Reynolds, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 





SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 
The revised list of secretary-treasurers of Teachers College Clubs, so far as 
it has been completed, is printed below. If there are any corrections, send 
them as soon as possible to the Alumni Office, Teachers College, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 


Arrica—SoutH Arrica CLuB ALABAMA—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Miss Agnes Harris 
University of Cape Town Auburn, Ala. 

Cape Town, South Africa 

ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM CLUB ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Mr. I. R. Obenchain Mr. H. G. Hotz 
Glen Iris School University of Arkansas 
Birmingham, Ala. Fayetteville, Ark. 
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ArizoNa—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. Nita Sheffield Blain 
2541 Richland Avenue 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
Miss Ethel L. Salisbury 
744 New Hampshire Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cuina—East CHINA 
Miss Nina M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 


ConNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 

Miss Marion O. Sheridan 

711 Orange Street 

New Haven, Conn. 
ConnECTICUT—NeEw Haven CLus 

Miss Frances Terrill 

100 Whalley Avenue 

New Haven, Conn. 
Grorcia—Macon Cius 

Miss Mamie W. Jones 

117 Corbin Avenue 

Macon, Ga. 
Gerorcia—StTate CLusB 

Mr. A. J. Hargrove 

Zebulon, Ga. 
InpDIANA—SouTH Benp CLuB 

Miss Mamie E. Kerner 

115 North William Street 

South Bend, Ind. 
INDIANA—STATE CLUB 

Miss Geraldine Hadley 

744 West Drive, Woodruff Place 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa—StTaTE CLuB 

Miss Julia A. Hurd 

Div. of Home Economics 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Maine—State Cius 

Miss Annie B. McSkimmon 

94 Third Street 

Bangor, Me. 
MaryLanp—State Cius 

Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 

Prin., High School 

Randallstown, Md. 


ACTIVITIES 
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MicHIGAN—ANN Arsor CLUB 
Miss Edith Bader 
1607 Granger Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MicHiGAN—BatrtLe Creek CLusB 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

MicuicaANn—Detroit CLus 

Secretary— 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer— 
Mr. Robert Magee 
Registrar, Detroit Teachers College 
Detroit, Mich. 
MIcHIGAN — NorTHERN 
CLus 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 

MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Jean Alexander 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missourtr—Kansas City CLus 
Miss Jessie McKay 
3517 Charlotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Missouri—State Cus 
Miss Madeline Farley 
Bancroft School 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MontTana—StaTe Cus 
Mr. Freeman Daughters 
State University 
Missoula, Mont. 

New Yorx—Burraro Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NortH CaroLinA—RALEIGH CLUB 
Miss Ellen D. Brewer 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 


MICHIGAN 
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NortH CaroLInA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 
Oun1o—Akron CLuB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 


Oxun10—ATHENS CLUB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 


Oxn10—CINCINNATI CLUB 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Denton Building 
Cincinnati, O. 
Oxn10—CLEVELAND CLUB 
Secretary— 
Miss Bernice McPhinney 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, O. 
Treasurer— 
Mr. Harry A Bathrick, Prin. 
East Technical High School 
Cleveland, O. 
Oxn1o—KeEnt Cius 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 
Oxu10—To.epo CLus 
Miss Florence Boughner 
Indiana School 


Toledo, O. 


OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Florence I. Evans 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA—ERIE CLUB 
Miss Elizabeth Pfeiffer 
615 East Tenth Street 
Erie, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA—HArRRISBURG CLUB 
Mr. H. L. Holbrook 
State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Alma M. Hall 
West Philadelphia High School for 

Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Sabino Taburnor 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 

VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 

ViIRGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 

West Vircin1a—STaATe CLus 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 


WIsconsin—STATE CLUB 
Mr. H. W. Peterson 
1049 39th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Crass oF 1918 
Miss Helen Mildred Owen 
514-516 Cutler Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 

CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Effie Dailey 
318 Clenwood Avenue 
East Orange, N. J. 


CINCINNATI CLUB 


The annual meeting of the South- 
western Ohio Teachers College Club 
was held on January 7 at the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, and seventy former 
students of the College enjoyed a delight- 
ful evening together. Dr. David Sned- 
den was the special guest of the occa- 
sion and brought to those present the 
latest news of the College, which was an 
inspiration to all. 


[Continued on page 674] 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNIASSOCIATION 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS, MARCH 1926 


Biographical Sketches of Candidates. 


The following persons have been nominated for 
the positions on the accompanying ballot: 


FANNIE WYCHE DUNN 


B.S. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1915; 
A.M. 1917; Ph.D. 1920 

Supervisor of Third and Fourth Grades, State 
Normal School, Farmville, Virginia, 1903-1910; 
Supervisor of rural schools, Nottoway and Amelia 
Counties, Virginia, 1910-11; Principal of Consolidated 
High School and Director of Rural Teacher Train- 
ing, Crewe, Virginia, 1911-13; Director of Rural 
Education, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia, 
1914-16; Instructor, Rural Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1916-; Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers College, 1922-; 
Educational Adviser, Rural Experimental School of 
Teachers College, 1921-; Editor in Chief, Journal 
of Rural Education, 1921-. 


FREDERICK E. EMMONS 


A.B. Cornell University, 1902; Post Graduate, 
New York University and Cornell University; Ph.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 

Teacher, Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, New York, 
1902-05; Principal, Olean High School, Olean, New 
York 1905-12; Principal, Hebrew Technical School 
for Girls, New York City, 1912-14; Teacher, Morris 
High School, New York City, 1914-16; Principal, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 1916-19; 
Superintendent of Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
1919-23; Travel and study, 1923-25; Director of 
Educational Travel, The American Institute of Edu- 
cational Travel, New York City, 1925-. 


MARY LEWIS 


B.S. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922. 
Critic teacher, City Training School, Steubenville, 
Ohio, 1917-20; Supervisor of primary grades, Es- 
canaba, Michigan, 1920-21; Instructor in Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, Summer Quarter 
1921; Instructor in Elementary Education, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, Summer _ Sessions 
1924-1925; Assistant in Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924-; 


Teacher in Horace Mann School, New York City, 
1921-. 


JESSE HOMER NEWLON 


A.B. Indiana University, 1907; A.M. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1914. 

Teacher, high school, Decatur, IIl., 1908-12; princi- 
pal, high school, Decatur, 1912-16; superintendent of 
schools, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1917-20; superintendent 
of schools, Denver, Colorado, 1920-, winner of Butler 
medal for distinguished field service as an alumnus, 
1925. 


ae ee = TEAR ALONG THIS LINE no ee ee 


ALUMNI BALLOT 


It is Your Privilege and 
Duty to Vote for Of- 
ficers of the Alumni 

Association 


Officers are elected for two 
years beginning March 1, 
1926. 


ist VICE-PRESIDENT 
() Fannie Wyche Dunn 


RECORDING SECRE- 
TARY 


() Mary Lewis 


ALUMNI TRUSTEE 
(Vote for one) 


O) Frederick E. Emmons 


[1 Jesse Homer Newlon 


Mark an X in square to 
the left of your choice for 
each office. Vote for only 
one person under each of- 
fice. Tear out this page and 
mail it to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Alumni As- 
sociation, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 

Ballots must be received 
at New York by March 
2oth. 


Only members of the 
Alumni Association whose 
dues for the current year 
are paid are eligible to vote. 
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[Continued from page 672] 

One of the features of the evening’s 
program was an educational inventory, 
Miss Essie Arey discussing the topic from 
the standpoint of the teacher; Miss Mar- 
garet Daly, of the principal; Miss 
Frances Jenkins, of the taxpayer; and 
Mr. Charles Ottermann, of the admin- 
istrator. 

Original songs were sung, some by a 
special chorus and others by the entire 
gathering. These included hits upon Dr. 
Snedden and upon others in the group, and 
served to recall memories of Teachers 
College days. 

Mr. Edward D. Roberts, assistant 
superintendent of the Cincinnati public 
schools, presided and was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the club for the en- 
suing year. 


MARYLAND TEACHERS 
COLLEGE ‘CLUB 


About eighty members of the Mary- 
land Teachers College Club held their 
annual dinner meeting on Friday, No- 
vember 27, at the Southern Hotel in 
Baltimore. President Maurice S. H. 
Unger presided. 

Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill, of Yale 
University, who happened to be in 
Maryland for the Thanksgiving holiday, 
was a very welcome guest of the club. 

From Yale, the members turned their 
thoughts to Johns Hopkins, ably repre- 
sented by Dr. Fowler D. Brooks, pro- 
fessor of psychology and educational 
measurements. Dr. Brooks told of the 
debt of gratitude owed by Johns Hopkins 
to Columbia and by Columbia to Johns 
Hopkins. 

The members were delighted to hear 
from Mr. Albert S. Cook, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Maryland. Mr. 
Cook raised two questions which he sug- 
gested might be worth studying at 
Teachers College; viz., Are we spending 
too much on education? and Do we as 
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Teachers College people take ourselves 
too seriously? 

Dr. David E. Weglein, recently elected 
superintendent in Baltimore city, related 
experiences in the birth and growth of 
the Maryland Teachers College Club 
from the time when he was one of its 
first presidents, and when the chief duty 
of the president was to make up the 
annual deficit. He felt the club was a 
great asset to Baltimore and Maryland 
in standing for high professional atti- 
tudes and ideals in education. 

Other speakers were Miss Edna Mar- 
shall, who returned to Maryland this 
fall after three years’ study at Teachers 
College; Mr. N. Searle Light, director 
of rural education, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education; and Miss Olive 
Moore, who was at Teachers College 
last year. 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson, in charge of 
the Bureau of Research in Vocational 
Guidance recently established at Teach- 
ers College, was the last speaker. 

The club adopted the recommendations 
of the nominating committee, by electing 
Mr. E. Clarke Fontaine, state supervisor 
of high schools, president, and Miss M. 
Lucetta Sisk, principal of the Randalls- 
town High School, secretary-treasurer, 
for the ensuing year. 

Throughout the evening the club en- 
joyed singing Teachers College songs un- 
der the direction of Miss Gertrude 
Morgan, supervisor of music in Carroll 
County, and to the accompaniment of the 
Baltimore string quartette. Miss Olive 
Ebaugh accompanied at the piano. 


MINNESOTA CLUB 


On November 6 the annual meeting of 
the Minnesota Club took place at a 
luncheon at the Minnesota Club, St. 
Paul. Miss Georgina Lommen, presi- 
dent of the club, presided. 

The guest of honor was Miss Mary 
McSkimmon, president of the National 
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Education Association, who announced 
the appointment of Dean Russell as 
chairman of the International Relation- 
ships Committee and of Dr. Briggs on 
the National Health Committee, and told 
what a debt of gratitude the nation owed 
to Dr. Strayer for his work on the Na- 
tional Education bill. 

Miss Theda Gildemeister gave charm- 
ing reminiscences of Teachers College. 

Mr. H. C. Bell, superintendent of 
schools at Luverne, Minnesota, was 
elected president of the club for 1926-27, 
and Miss Jean Alexander, of the College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, 
secretary-treasurer. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Teachers College Club of 
Southern California met for their annual 
breakfast Thursday, December 17, at 8 
o'clock at the Men’s University Club in 
Los Angeles. Fifty-one members and 
guests were present. 

The guests of honor were Dr. Lotus 
D. Coffman, president of University of 
Minnesota, Miss Julia Hann, primary 
supervisor Public Schools, San Francisco, 
Calif., and Dr. V. A. C. Henmon, di- 
rector, School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. 

The newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. S. Raubenheimer, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
vice-president, Charles L. Jacobs, 
Teachers College, Santa Barbara; secre- 
tary, Ethel I. Salisbury, director of 
course of study, Los Angeles city schools. 


CLASS OF 1918 


Lola Beelar is teaching public school 
music at Indiana State Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Ethel Conner Eastment (Mrs. George 
W. Eastment, Jr.) writes: “I am occu- 
pied with a husband, four children— 
Louise, Barbara, Norton, and Jean— 
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and a home. I manage to keep fairly 
busy. Teachers College occupies a warm 
place in my heart as of old.” 

Katharine M. Cooper was married 
May 9, 1925, to Wallace J. Carlisle. She 
is director of the department of physical 
education at Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 

Lynda E. Eberbach is teaching home 
economics at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jessie Guthrie Downs (Mrs. Aaron 
W. Downs) is living in Gakko Cho, 
Niigata, Japan. She has one child, 
Katharine Heaton, age four years. 

Louise Holbrook Baldwin (Mrs. Har- 
ris T. Baldwin) is national chairman of 
the Living Cost Committee, National 
League of Women Voters. Her address 
is 3100 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Charlotte L. King is teaching clothing 
and textiles at St. Petersburg Senior 
High School, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Majorie Leach Archer, who is living 
in Homestead, Fla., writes: “I am man- 
aging editor of The Homestead Leader 
and The Key Large Breeze, two news- 
papers that my husband and I started 
and still own.” 

Mary T. Lutz, kindergarten critic 
teacher in State Teachers College, Flag- 
staff, Ariz., is on leave for further study 
towards the M.A. degree at Teachers 
College. 

Mary May Miller is field agent in 
home improvement at Kentucky Uni- 
versity. 

Eleanor Pinkerton Greenwood (Mrs. 
Robert Lee Greenwood) is living in 
Catonville, Md. She was an army dieti- 
tian from October, 1918, until June, 
1919. 

Ethel C. Scofield is a physiotherapist 
in the Indianapolis School for Crippled 
Children. 

Martha E. Bain is a teacher of textiles 
and sewing in Mankato State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minn. 
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Alice Edling is a teacher of homemak- 
ing in the New York City school system. 

Adela Ehrhart is reviewing manuscripts 
for publication. She lives in New York 
City. 

Marjorie Ewing is a teacher in Central 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ethel Leffingwell Sample is assistant 
manager of the Colonnado Company in 
Newark, N. J. 

Erna Elizabeth Proctor is director of 
health education for the Athens, Ga., 
Child Health Demonstration conducted 
under the Child Health Demonstration 
Program of the Commonwealth Fund of 
New York City. 

Margaret Robertson Cole (Mrs. 
C. W. Cole) is teaching in the high 
school at Jamaica, N. Y. 

Gertrude Roose owns a tea room on 
the Dixie Highway, just outside of 
Toledo, Ohio. P 

Ora Strange Kilborn (Mrs. Charles 
H. Kilborn) is supervisor of art instruc- 
tion at the public schools in East Orange, 
se 

Clarissa L. G. Zons is a textile chemist 
in New York City. 


ALUMNI NOTES 
ALUMNI Notes FROM CONNECTICUT 


In October, Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill 
of Yale University talked to the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction at Provi- 
dence on “Applications of Educational 
Measurements to Kindergartens and 
Primary Grades.” In November, Dr. 
Gambrill was on the program of the 
New England Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion in Boston. She spoke on the “Prob- 
lems and Procedures in Constructing a 
Unified Curriculum for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades.” In December, 
Dr. Gambrill addressed the Principals 
Club in New Haven on “Adapting the 
Work of the School to the Individual 
Needs of the Pupils.” 

At the meeting of the New England 
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Association of Teachers of English held 
in Springfield, Mass., on December 4 and 
5, Miss Marion C. Sheridan was one of 
the leaders of the discussion of “The 
Laboratory Method of Teaching Eng- 
lish” in the secondary school group. 





Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers (student 
1910-12) is offering two special courses 
at the School of Applied Social Sciences 
of Western Reserve University. One is 
on Education of Children of Pre-School 
Age, designed to afford training in the 
control of conduct of young children; and 
the other, Home Education of the Child, 
Age Six to Twelve Years. 

Joseph L. Henderson (M.A. 1906, 
Ph.D. 1912) has been made a member 
of the newly organized Graduate Faculty 
in the University of Texas with the title 
of Professor of Secondary Education. 

Julia Mathews (M.A. 1918) taught 
bookbinding and design last summer in 
the School of Arts and Crafts of the 
Chautauqua Summer School, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Bertha N. Baldwin (B.S. 1909, gradu- 
ate work 1915 and 1919), after resigning 
from the New York Herald-Tribune as 
food specialist in the Institute, made a 
trip to the Pacific Coast by way of the 
Canadian Rockies to Victoria and back 
through Rainier and Glacier Parks. She 
is now in the advertising department of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, the first home economics woman 
in the department. 

John A. Hollinger (M.A. 1913) is 
director of the department of nature 
study and visualization, and chairman 
of the committee to revise the general 
science curriculum for the junior high 
school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jessie LaSalle (M.A. 1920) has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
public schools, Washington, D. C., and 
has charge of the educational research in 


the schools. 








,* 
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Martha E. Gerhard (B.S. 1921) is 
teaching history in the high school at 
Columbia, Pa. 

Louise B. Moss (M.A. 1922) is teach- 
ing foods and nutrition in Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Alma Grace Johnson (B.S. 1915) has 
leave of absence from her position as 
professor of household administration in 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore., 
and is spending the year at Teachers 
College, working for her M.A. degree. 

James F. Walker (student 1911-13), 
partner in the Axelrod Walker Corpora- 
tion, real estate and building, is now en- 
gaged in getting out plans to build the 
Hotel Kensington in New York City. 

Mary Edna Flegal (M.A. 1920) is 
supervisor of art in the city schools, 
Durham, N. C. She is also president of 
the art department of the North Caro- 
lina Education Association. In the lat- 
ter capacity she gave last fall the fol- 
lowing talks to groups of district 
teachers: “What Can Be Expected in 
Art from Grammar Grades?” at Char- 
lotte, N. C.; “House Furnishing” to 
home economic teachers at Fayetteville, 
N. C.; “Design as a High School Sub- 
ject,” to high school teachers, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

Maria D. Graham (M.A. 1925), after 
graduation, returned as teacher of mathe- 
matics to East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C., with which in- 
stitution she has been connected since its 
establishment in 1909. 

Agatha Deming (B.S. 1915) has been 
dietitian at Camp Miramichi since 1915 
and director of the same camp since 1919. 
She is the author of Camp Cookery 
Hints for Leaders. 

Malcolm. C. Spence (M.A. 1924) is 
again teaching science at Poly Prep, of 
Brooklyn, and is acting as representative 
of the Diamond G. Ranch horseback trip 
for boys. 

Erling M. Hunt (M.A. 1923) is trav- 
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eling around the world. He sailed 
from Honolulu for New Zealand on 
January 20. He intends to return in 
time for Summer School at Teachers 
College. 

Coleman C. Daniel (M.A. 1922) re- 
cently moved from Pensacola, Fla., where 
he was pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, to Selma, Ala., where he is 
pastor of the Church Street Methodist 
Church. 

Ester Gilman (B.S. 1918) has been 
instructor in physical education at Ohio 
State University since 1923, in charge 
of the corrective and special work for 
the freshmen and sophomores. She 
teaches theory of corrective and thera- 
peutic gymnastics, and supervises prac- 
tice teaching in the same courses for 
juniors and seniors who are majoring in 
physical education. She spent the sum- 
mer of 1925 taking special work at 
Harvard Medical School. 

Elizabeth Sage (B.S. 1917) had leave 
of absence in 1925 for travel and study 
in Europe and the Orient. Her History 
of Costume (Scribner), is in press. 

Jennie Williams (M.A. 1919) has been 
for two years principal of the Roosevelt 
Junior High School of the Training De- 
partment of the Kansas State Teachers 
College. She is also supervisor of junior 
high geography. 

Theo. W. H. Irion (Ph.D. 1925), on 
his return to Michigan, was made di- 
rector of research in the Michigan State 
Teachers College at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
During the summer of 1925 he taught in 
the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and will 
teach there this summer session. He is 
working on the project of the psychology 
and pedagogy of literature teaching in 
high schools, and is at present preparing 
an article on “Economy in the Teaching 
of Literature” for the English Journal. 
He is also introducing courses along re- 
search lines at Ypsilanti. 
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Flora L. Cutting (M.A. 1908) teaches 
physical training at Wadleigh High 
School, New York City. 

Florence L. Goodenough (M.A. 1921, 
Ph.D., Stanford, 1924) is research psy- 
chologist with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor, Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Josephine Miller (Diploma 1910) is 
the head worker in the Jewish Day 
Nursery and Neighborhood House of 
Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Ida Messer-Carter (student 
1911-13) is taking a vacation in Florida 
and incidentally lecturing on educational 
subjects. 

Elizabeth Louise Steinbrenner (M.A. 
1909) has for seven years been head of 
the Latin department at Fassifern, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., a preparatory school 
for girls. 

Mamie Hassebrock (B.S. 1908) is 
associate director of the School of Do- 
mestic Arts and Sciences at 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Lula A. Reed (M.A. 1924) has for 
thirteen years been in supervisory work 
in Jackson, Mich. The first two years 
her work covered the first four grades 
only; then the kindergarten was placed 
under her supervision, and since 1918 
she has had charge of all the elementary 
grades. 

Edith M. Collins (B.S. 1911) recently 
published an article in the educational 
columns of the New York Sun on 
“Mathematics on the Dalton Plan.” 
Last summer she gave three courses in 
Hunter College. 

Frank W. Barber (M.A. 1920) has 
written a course of study for elementary 
schools. In August, 1925, he was ap- 
pointed state specialist for the Junior 
Achievement Bureau of the Eastern 
States League of Springfield, Mass. His 
territory is the state of Connecticut. 

J. L. Hypes (M.A. 1922) has been 
connected since 1921 with the Connecti- 
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cut Agriculture College at Storrs. He is 
just completing a social research study 
entitled “Social Participation in a Rural 
New England Town.” 

Mrs. Jessie Trube Worden (M. A, 
1922) is teaching kindergarten and 
primary education at Miss - Mill's 
Training School, New York City. 

Hazen Chatfield (B.S. 1915) is prin- 
cipal of Public School 67, Bronx, New 
York City. 

Mabel R. Crane (student 1911) is 
teaching at the Jamaica Training School 
for Teachers, New York City. 

Frances Gondring (B.S. 1924) and 
Florence Gondring (M.A. 1922), of 
Ceres, Calif., spent the summer and fall 
of 1925 touring Europe. 

Mildred Emerson (student 1922) is 
taking a course in music at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Alphra Ackerman (B.S. 1922) has 
charge of the clothing and home-making 
courses in the intermediate department of 
State Street School, Hackensack, N. J. 

Mr. H. C. Pryor (M.A. 1917) is 
popularizing Graded Units in Student 
Teaching, his Ph.D. dissertation, for use 
in teacher-training institutions. 

M. Harriet Bishop (Summer Sessions 
1921) has been head of the department 
of training in the State Normal School 
at Worcester, Mass., since 1912. She 
taught in summer sessions at Albany 
State College for Teachers in 1923 and 
at North Adams Normal School in 1924. 

Helen Elizabeth Lockwood (BS. 
1923) went to Farmington State Normal 
School in 1923 as dean of the home eco- 
nomics department. ‘The teacher-train- 
ing course there has been changed from 
a two- to a four-year basis. 

Margery Stewart (M.A. 


1918) is 
teaching chemistry in the New Trier © 
Township High School, Kenilworth, IIL 

G. Sidney Leach (M.A. 1921) is prin- — 
cipal of Washington Street School and — 
Chestnut St. School in Newark, N. J. — 





